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OBITUARY. 

Sir G.'Stephen, Q.O., whose death £n Melbourne has just 
been announced, was the youngest son of the late Sir. 
James Stephen, M.P., Master in Chancery, and brother of 
the late Bight Hon. Sir James Stephen. He was bom in 
1784. Having entered at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
during a period of two years he carried off several prize*, 
but at the end of his seventh term he was placed by his 
father in the office of the Bank solicitors, Messrs. Kaye and 
Fresh field. He practised as an attorney in the City 
for many years, and we* long a leading advocate 
for the abolition of slavery. The Government of the 
day appointed him their agent to collect evidence as to the 
conduct of Quern Caroline during her last six months’ 
stay on the Continent. During the Mauritius inquiry into 
the conduct of Sir Iiobert Farquhar he examined above 300 
witnesses, and agitated England to such a degree that 
300,000 signatures to an anti-slavery petition from ladies 
alone were obtained in a single week. Ho succeeded in get¬ 
ting the police force reorganised and the system of pare* 
chial relief reformed. In the course of 18 years’ gratuitous 
service as “pauper solicitor” he obtained the discharge from 
prison of more than lOOp&upers who had been committed for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery. For theseandotborser- 
vieeshe was knighted bytheQueenather first Lev6e, and was 
the first knight created in the present reign. In 1849 he 
was called to the Bar at Gray’s-inn, and settled in Liver¬ 
pool, where for five years he carried on a successful 
practice j but in 1855 he went to Victoria, where he 
remained till his death. He was the author of 
Several works, among which may be mentioned “Ad¬ 
ventures of an Attorney in search of Practice,” “ The 
Jesuit at Cambridge,” “Adventures of a Gentleman in 
search of a Horse,” “ Juryman’s Guide,” “ Principles of 
Commerce and Commercial Law,” and “ Anti-Slavery Ee- 
eoileetioaa.” He married in 1821 ^Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of the Very Bev. William Bavsnscroft, Dean of 
Baaharkin, County Antrim. By this lady, who died in 1871, 
he had a, numerous fa mily. 
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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORI) BROUGHAM AND VAUX, 

do., do., do. 


,. v l My Lord, 

To whom, among the living, can “ Anti slavery 
,x. Recollections” be inscribed with the same pro- 
priety as to yourself? the last survivor of the 
/) earliest band of our noble crusade ! 

;js If the following pages recall to your Lordship’s 
mind the toils and anxieties of earlier days, and 
■y some mournful reminiscences of those who are 
gone, I trust that the retrospection will also bring 
V with it the consolatory reflection, that in those 
toils, and among those friends, were spent the 
most useful hours of a long and useful life. 

I have the honour to remain, 

With grateful respect, 

Your Lordship’s very faithful servant, 


GEORGE STEPHEN. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


When Mrs. Stowe visited England she requested 
me to write to her, with a view to publication in 
America, a narrative of the abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies : I promised to do so, not anti¬ 
cipating, at the time I made the promise, more than 
a few hours’ work. Some of my Antislnveiy friends, 
however, to whom I was obliged to apply for dates 
and other details, strongly urged upon me the pro¬ 
priety of availing myself of the opportunity thus 
afforded, to do justice the memory of many dis¬ 
tinguished abolitionists now no more; and it was 
suggested by many others that the instrumentality 
by which public feeling had been excited in this 
country, might be usefully published in America, 
and had never been fairly understood at home. It 
had never appeared a matter of much importance to 
myself, or I should not have allowed twenty years to 
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elapse in silence. But when I found that even that 
long period had left many survivors entitled to feel 
warmly on the subject, and whose fe». gs had been 
somewhat wounded by the misappropriation of Anti¬ 
slavery credit, to the prejudice of those who were 
gone, it appeared to me right to extend my narrative 
to a much greater length than I had first intended, 
or than Mrs. Stowe had contemplated when she re¬ 
quested me to prepare it. 

Yet I do not offer the following pages to the public 
as a History of Negro Emancipation, not even in 
the most modified sense. It can scarcely be called 
an abridgment. The materials for such a history 
are abundant, and my recollections may afford an 
outline for it, if any writer with more leisure thinks 
it worth while to compile one. I would not have 
flinched from the labour, though perfectly conscious 
that it is work of a more ambitious character than 
becomes my pen; but a mere episode in history is 
of little use and of little interest; and Antislavery 
speeches and debates, mixed up as they were with 
colonial statistics ad nawssam , and Brazilian, Spanish, 
and African diplomacy, would form a very dull book, 
only fit for dusty shelves in a library for casual re¬ 
ference. 

The religious principle, however, on which Anti¬ 
slavery agitation was conducted, and the rapid and 
extraordinary success of that agitation, furnish matter 
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both instructive and interesting. The following 
pages are limited to an explanation of this part of 
the controversy, varied with a few slight sketches of 
the principal agents in the work. It has been my 
endeavour to avoid an offensive tone, and I hope I 
have been successful; but I fear that I can scarcely 
expect to escape the charge of omitting to mention 
names which others think praiseworthy. In some 
cases this may occur from a defective memory, though 
I have endeavoured to remedy the deficiency by the 
assistance of others; but I must frankly admit that 
I recollect some names to which I can ascribe no 
merit, though they have often been obtruded on the 
public in connexion with Antislavery operations. I 
have considered it quite enough to pass them over in 
silence, without exposing the absurdity of, their pre¬ 
tensions. 

A few of the illustrious band on whom the labour 
and the responsibility chiefly fell, still survive; and 
for that reason only, I have said less of them than I 
should otherwise have done. Lord Denman was one 
of these till the very eve of finishing the manuscript; 
had he been still among us, I should not have pre¬ 
sumed to say what I may now without impropriety 
add, that a more ardent and constant friend of this 
and every other cause involving civil and religious 
liberty, never adorned either House of Parliament; 
his exalted position on the bench precluded his per- 
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sonal assistance in the details of Antislavery labour, 
after emancipation was attained ; but in all the pre¬ 
vious conflict, Lord Denman devoted to it, both in 
Parliament and in private council, and not unfre- 
quently on the platform, all the power of his saga¬ 
cious mind, and all the high influence of his noble 
character—a character so noble that his coronet could 
not add lustre to his name. 
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ANTISLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS, 

&C. 


LETTER I. 

Alolition of the slave trade—The African Institution—Slave 
Trade Felony Act—Progressive development of the colonial 
system. 

Liverpool, September 1,1854. 

My dear Madam, 

When I promised you on your memorable arrival 
here, a year ago, that I would give you a brief nar¬ 
rative of the progress of the Abolition cause in 
this country, I little anticipated the many obstacles 
that would prevent the speedy performance of my 
promise; as they have been only of a domestic cha¬ 
racter, I need not trouble you with a detail of them. 
I allude to them simply as an apology for my delay, 
.and, as most of them still continue, I must also 
plead them as an excuse for a very imperfect execu¬ 
tion of my task. For many reasons, indeed, I could 
have wished that it had devolved on some other 
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friend of the cause to become its historian. I have 
not leisure to do it justice; my pen, though abun-, 
dantly active, has never been exercised in narrative; 
and, above all, there has hitherto prevailed such a 
general ignorance on the subject, that I fear that 
much which I may find it necessary to state, will be 
received with hesitation, if not with positive incre¬ 
dulity. But others, as well as yourself have pressed 
it as a duty upon me, because, with very few excep¬ 
tions, none are now living who have enjoyed the 
same opportunities of accurate and truthful informa¬ 
tion on the subject. I will endeavour, therefore, to 
acquit myself of the duty, as well and as impartially 
as I can; if I appear to you to lean with too much 
bias towards , some names, illustrious in this cause, 
you must attribute it to the reverence with which I 
have been accustomed to look up to them from child¬ 
hood as the truest friends of the slave-—! may say, 
of all that were oppressed. If I seem to err on the 
side of egotism, you must pardon it; as an almost in¬ 
evitable failing in recording events in which it; has 
been my lot to act a considerable, though a subordi¬ 
nate part. If I take away somewhat largely from 
the reputed merit of men who have'appropriated 
somewhat largely also the credit due to others, I,will, 
at all events, not do it ill-naturedly, for I will only 
do it by apportioning to them their due share of. the 
honours of a hard-fought battle, or by omitting their 
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names altogether, when they only entered the field 
after the triumph was won. 

The Antislavery controversy, properly so called, 
did not begin till the sumpier of 1824, and termi¬ 
nated in 1834; my review, of it will not extend be¬ 
yond the latter year, and hence I shall necessarily 
pass over many names which, both in England and 
America, have been, associated erroneously with those 
of the great leaders of the cause., > 

It is a problem that will perplex the student of 
history* nfter the lapse of another , century, to account 
for the singular fact that an interval of more than 
five and .twenty years should, have, existed between 
the abolition pf the slave trade, and of slavery itself*: 
I am old, enough to remember the former event; I 
was a mere child at the time, hut the expression of 
triumph was, so general: and so strong that it left an 
indelible impression on my, mind, greatly assisted, 
perhaps, by a week’s holiday given to our school, to 
commemorate,it. Nor was, the public feeling trap-, 
sient ; the subject of colonial economy, certainly, 
was not popular, but still, it was a subject to which, 
even in the din of war>, the, excitement of victory,, 
and the. pressure of financial ; difficulty and commer-, 
cial distress, the House of Commons never dared to 
turn a deaf ear. The Antislavery reformers, how-, 
ever, of that day were .a sagacious body; after twenty- 
five years of arduous .struggle they had achieved , suc- 
b 2 
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cess, but they well knew that much remained to be 
done to perfect tb°* measure. The lawful trade was 
abolished, but “ buying had long been cheaper than 
breeding,” and there was, consequently, no breeding 
stock; hence the smuggling trade would flourish, and 
all their energies were devoted to the work of effec¬ 
tually checking a systematic evasion of the law. A 
society was formed in 1807, under the *itle of ** The 
African Institutionits original object was to pro¬ 
mote the civilisation of Africa; and could this have 
been done by any combination of talent, rank, in¬ 
fluence, and wealth, slavery would long since have 
been extinct in America, as well as the British colo¬ 
nies, without legislative aid. I have before me a list 
of the first committee, comprising the names of 
sixty-two noblemen and gentlemen, of whom nearly 
all were in Parliament, and distinguished even in the 
Parliaments of those days, for their eloquence and 
their moral character. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Brougham, and Dr. Lushington alone survive. 

• It was soon found that time and labour were fruit¬ 
lessly expended in efforts to improve Africa as long 
as the foreign slave trade and our own smuggling 
trade remained unchecked, and thus the African In¬ 
stitution became in practice an antislave-trading so¬ 
ciety, but without any formal change of title or pur¬ 
pose. In all its numerous committee there were only 
two who had any personal knowledge of the colonial 
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system; Mr. Macaulay, and my late father, Mr. 
Stephen. There were several among their colleagues 
who were well-informed, even in the most minute 
details. Lord Grenville, Lord Brougham (not then 
in Parliament), Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, and 
Mr. Granville Sharp, each possessed whatever know¬ 
ledge could be acquired by reading and inquiry, but 
none of them had been domiciled in the colonies ex¬ 
cept Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Stephen; and conse¬ 
quently, these gentlemen naturally became the work- • 
ing men of the committee, and were the first to sug¬ 
gest the necessity of postponing the improvement of 
Africa to the more urgent measure of suppressing 
the foreign and illicit home trade. Backed by the. 
influence of the committee, they devoted themselves 
to this work, and they found in it amply sufficient 
employment, without venturing to agitate the ques 
tion of Emancipation. To have mooted that ques¬ 
tion, at that time, would have implied a wild ro¬ 
mance of feeling which would have alienated from 
them the support, not only of the community at 
large, but of their truest and warmest allies. I shall 
hereafter fully explain the reasons for this conclu¬ 
sion. I will, for the present, confine myself to a 
brief statement of the proceedings of wbat may be 
considered the nucleus of the Antislavery party, from 
the abolition of the trade, till Mr. Brougham carried 
his great measure of declaring it felonious in 1811. 
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The Act of 1806 was necessarily imperfect, for it 
was only designed to pave the way for the great mea¬ 
sure of the following year. It was limited to the 
abolition of our foreign slave trade, and even in re¬ 
spect of that portion of our trade, the prohibition 
was not unqualified, the importation of slaves into 
our Conquered colonies being still, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, permitted by special licence. 

On the 25th of March, 1807, the “ Act for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade” was passed, and all 
manner of dealing in slaves by way of importation 
into the royal dominions was prohibited, and declared 
unlawful; but the offence was only made punishable 
by pecuniary penalties, and the forfeiture of ships 
engaged in the traffic. So large were its profits that 
it soon became apparent that such penalties were in¬ 
efficient, and as the inter-colonial trade was hot af¬ 
fected by the Act, the greatest facilities were afforded 
to the smuggler. So boldly was the Act evaded that 
it was notorious, in 1809, that slave ships were fitted 
out in London and Liverpool, under foreign flags, 
for the purpose of importing slaves from Africa into 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in America, 
their ultimate destination being our own colonies; 
nnd, in one instance, notwithstanding the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining legal evidence in such matters, 
a vessel was seized at Gravesend and condemned as a 
slaver. She was called the “ Commercio de Bio,” and 
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was equipped to receive a cargo of eight hundred. 
No flag was more degraded by this contraband trade 
than, your American stars and stripes, though it is 
due to your country to acknowledge that, so far as 
legislation could effect it, the United States had not 
been backward in abolition. 

“.Reform” in those days was considered as almost 
synonymous with treason, and, perhaps, the large 
majority of, the educated classes would scarcely have 
regretted the infliction of its severest penalties on 
Sir Francis Burdett and Major Cartwright; yet we 
had excellent and conscientious men ; in power; and 
to keep them straight, at least in this cause, there 
was then in Parliament the little compact body of 
“ saints,” as they were termed, who, while in general 
they i sailed with the wind, were always ready to tack 
and open a broadside upon, the minister at the least 
symptom of indecision on antislave-trading questions. 
A boy of thirteen passes unheeded in the post-prandial 
discussions of political tactics; had I been four or five 
years older, I should have been prudentially excluded 
from many a semi-domestic, debate, as to the extent 
to which parliamentary manoeuvring could be suc¬ 
cessfully carried with the ministerial benches, for I 
lived among the saints, and was more or less inti¬ 
mately connected with some of the shrewdest of 
them; they numbered only , five and twenty, or per¬ 
haps thirty votes, but this was a power, when judi- 
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ciously applied, sufficient to turn the scale on any 
question removed from party-feeling. The saints 
were well aware of their power, and prudently re¬ 
served it for the purposes of humanity, or the in¬ 
terests of religion. 

Under such circumstances, it was not a matter of 
difficulty to obtain from the House of Commons; in 
1810, a strong expression of its indignation at the 
open violation of the Abolition Act, and on the 15th 
of June in that year, it resolved speedily to take into 
consideration such measures as might tend effectually 
to prevent such practices in future. This resolution 
was passed on the motion of Mr. Brougham. The 
year 1810 was a critical year to the political world; 
George III., beloved and respected by his people; 
malgre his obstinacy, and perhaps one must add, his 
narrow-minded principles, was stunned into imbeci¬ 
lity by the death of his favourite child, the Princess 
Amelia. The Prince of Wales, distrusted and dis¬ 
liked as much as his father was revered, was ex¬ 
pected, in his new character of Regent, to reverse 
all the Tory policy and introduce his personal friends 
to power. Those friends, however, were not the 
right men to take the helm in the existing state of 
public affairs and public feeling, and with more wis¬ 
dom than he ever showed before or after, the Prince 
Regent retained his father’s ministers, even at the 
expense of much obloquy from the party with whom 
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he had long identified himself; but these are matters 
foreign to my subject, except so far as they tended 
to increase the difficulties with which the abolitionists 
had to contend. Brougham had carried his resolu¬ 
tions ; yet it promised to be no easy task to carry 
the Slave Trade Felony bill in the first year of the 
Regency, when the Prince was well known to feel for 
nobody but himself, and when his ministers, Lord 
Eldon among the rest, were still doubtful of the 
security of their official posts. 

Brougham was a man more likely to be stimulated 
than deterred by difficulty, and especially difficulty 
of this kind. Though then, if I mistake not, only 
thirty-three, he was even then versed, as if by in¬ 
stinct, in knowledge of the political world, eloquent 
and severely sarcastic, well-informed on his subjects, 
and justly confident in his own powers. His early 
study of all subjects connected with colonial policy, 
on which he had already published a work that 
attracted much attention, recommended him to the 
confidence of the abolitionists; a confidence which 
his subsequent efforts proved to be well placed, and 
he was strongly supported by all the saints, and by 
many who were by no means saints, in carrying 
through Parliament the second great measure in the 
cause—the Slave Trade Felony bill. It was passed 
on the 14th of May, 1811. I believe that the bill 
itself was partly, if not substantially, drawn by Mr. 

b 5 
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Stephen; all the merit of suggesting and carrying it 
belongs to Brougham. It had its effect, and that 
effect was all but decisive; for such was the terror 
that it excited, that, as far as I know, there has been 
but one prosecution under it, and that was instituted 
by myself some thirty-three years afterwards, against 
a man of the name of Zulueta. I failed in this 
prosecution, from the difficulty of bringing home to 
him the authorship of certain letters, containing in¬ 
structions for the adventure, which were taken on 
board the ship when she was captured. 

You will collect from what I have stated, that the 
chief business of the African Institution, from 1807 
to 1811, was to keep a vigilant surveillance over the 
working of the Acts of 1806 and 1807, and to ob¬ 
tain such amendments of those Acts as might secure 
their efficiency; but this was business which Parlia¬ 
mentary men alone could manage, and large enough 
to monopolize all the time which men in Parliament 
can afford to bestow on any single object. Little, 
therefore, could be done in the way of creating or 
organizing public feeling out of doors; and in fact, 
nothing was attempted for many years afterwards, 
and for a very sufficient reason. Even the Slave 
Trade Felony Act left open a large loop-hole for mal¬ 
practices, for the fourth clause excluded from its 
operation all intercolonial slave trade ; and this was 
a branch of the trade only less cruel than the middle 
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passage; while, under colour of removal from one 
British colony to another, slaves were shipped from 
foreign colonies to our West India Islands with little 
risk of capture or detection in so short a voyage. 
Nothing, iri fact, could be more easy than to convey 
a cargo from Cuba to Barbadoes, under colour of 
coming from Jamaica. Mr. Stephen’s long practice 
in the colonies, and, on his. return home, in admi¬ 
ralty appeals, made him familiar with all maritime 
tricks and devices to elude capture, and he at once 
foresaw how these would be successfully applied to 
protect a contraband slave trade from the neighbour¬ 
ing foreign colonies. His anticipations were very 
soon confirmed by the information collected by the 
committee of the African Institution, and he was 
not long in inventing the means of checking this eva¬ 
sion of the Felony Act. 

Before I explain this remedy, I must advert to an 
incident which was the first to awaken a general sus¬ 
picion that colonial slavery was a system less humane 
than its advocates even twenty years later repre¬ 
sented. Edward Huggins was a large planter in the 
island of Nevis. He had been in the habit of com¬ 
pelling his slaves, of whom he had six hundred, to per¬ 
form night-work in the field; but this was prohibited, 
except in crop time, by colonial law. It was reported 
at the time that the habitual infraction of this law 
by Huggins led his slaves to desert; it seems more 
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probable that his habitual oppression of them induced 
a state of insubordination; whatever might be the 
offence (and neither you nor I, nor, as I believe, any 
other person in England at the present day, would 
deem either desertion or resistance, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, an offence) Huggins determined on ex¬ 
emplary punishment. 

You are too well acquainted with the horrors of 
slavery to render any explanation of the nature of 
slave punishment necessary; but the intelligence of 
the public, and even of modem Abolitionists is not 
very great on this subject. I will extract a descrip¬ 
tion of it by the pen of one who had often witnessed 
such scenes. 

“The ordinary punishment of slaves is a whip¬ 
ping with the cart-whip, or, as it is called in Jamaica, 
the cattle-whip, because it is the same which the 
drivers of carts or waggons in the West Indies apply 
to their mules or other cattle when working in a 
team. The same instrument coerces the labours of 
slaves in the field; but when applied as a punish¬ 
ment for past faults and in a solemn way, its in¬ 
flictions are much more severe. The slave, instead 
of receiving a lash or two horizontally or obliquely, 
over his jacket, shirt, or trousers (which, neverthe¬ 
less, is sufficiently painful), is laid down on the 
ground, his arms and legs being extended, and gene¬ 
rally held down, and his body laid bare from the 
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back downwards. The lash is then applied verti¬ 
cally by the driver or executioner, who stands at a 
proper distance, to make the sufferer feel the full 
power of his torturing instrument. The report of 
the lash is louder than that of the long whalebone 
whips of our London carmen, and its effect so 
severe (except when the drivers are humanely for¬ 
bid to cut), that blood is drawn, and the skin stripped 
off by eveiy lash, till at length, if they are numerous, 
the poor victim’s flesh, from the small of the back or 
hips down to the middle of the thigh, is not only 
excoriated, but cruelly mangled and tom; such deep 
incisions are often made, that the parts after they 
are healed, retain a shocking appearance during the 
rest of life,” 

Such, my dear Madam, is the description given by 
one who was long an overseer in Jamaica. When I 
first heard these things, I discredited them; alas, 
my anti slavery researches convinced me in the course 
of a few short years, that neither language nor ima¬ 
gination can exaggerate the atrocities of slave-owner¬ 
ship ; its natural, its inevitable tendency, is to con¬ 
vert men into devils and women into fiends incarnate. 

On the 23rd of January, 1810, Huggins made a 
progress through the streets of Charlestown, attended 
by two of his sons, on horseback, with more than 
twenty of his victims, men and women, in custody of 
the drivers, to the market-place, and there, in the 
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face of day, and in the presence of seven magis¬ 
trates, gloating with delight on the sanguinary spec¬ 
tacle, cut, mangled, and, in one case, murdered his 
wretched slave ! . To complete the picture, I must 
add that two that were found among the magisterial 
spectators were clergymen I I may yet help to immor¬ 
talise their names; they were the Eev. "William Green 
and the Rev. Samuel Lyons. The scene is not yet 
perfect. One of the victims was brother to his execu¬ 
tioner! More than two hours were spent .in this 
amusement. Huggins was indicted, tried, and ac¬ 
quitted!! I I know not what became of the man. 

Although this affair excited much sensation in 
England for a time, a long period was yet to elapse 
before public feeling could be enlisted in the cause 
of the negro; an incident occurred at Liverpool in 
the same year, 1810 , which showed how little the 
slave trading propensity had, as yet, been checked j 
the principal actor, it is true, was a foreigner, hut 
his proceedings must have been excited by English¬ 
men who reckoned Confidently on the apathy of their 
fellow-subjects. Nine negroes were arrested by him 
on process issuing,from the borough court, on a false 
affidavit of debt, the object being to kidnap them 
and carry them intu slavery; aa attempt Was made 
to capture them, ; en masse, by au armed foree, but 
the attempt was defeated by the activity of Mr. Ros- 
coe, and the professional services, gratuitously ren- 
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dered, of two eminent solicitors, Mr. Stanistreet and 
Mr. Aviscn. Through the exertions of these gentle¬ 
men the men were set at liberty. 

In the following year. 1811, another colonial scene, 
yet more dreadful than the affair of Huggins, was 
exposed to the eye of the public. The offender in 
this case was one Arthur Hodge, of Tortola, a mem¬ 
ber: of Council for the Virgin Islands. This man 
had committed wholesale murder on his slaves, exter¬ 
minating a gang of about a hundred in the course of 
a few years. The process of extermination was 
principally by flogging at “ close quarters,” a pe¬ 
culiar form of punishment, by which he was enabled 
to flay a slave alive j a result which he accomplished 
in several cases; but this was varied occasionally by 
pouring boiling water down the throat, burning the 
inside of the mouth with red hot iron, and, in the 
case of children, half drowning them in the first in¬ 
stance, and then flogging them to death. 

All this might have gone on without much risk of 
interruption, but for a peculiar circumstance; Hodge 
was also a coward and a bully. He had practised 
with the -pistol till he was reputed a first-rate shot. 
-I have heard it said of him that he could split a 
bullet on the edge of a knife; he availed himself of 
this reputation to challenge everybody with impu¬ 
nity, as in the very few cases in which his challenges 
were-accepted, fair play wau not considered by him in 
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any sense, a point of honour. Thus he became the 
pest of society no less than the scourge of his de¬ 
pendants. To rid themselves of such a wild beast, 
became an object of intense anxiety with all classes 
in Tortola. Hence one of the magistrates at Tortola, 
who had previously been on terms of intimacy with 
him, and thus acquired a knowledge of his practices, 
availed himself of that knowledge on the first rup¬ 
ture of their intimacy, to prefer several charges of 
murder against him. Governor Elliott issued a spe¬ 
cial commission to try him; yet, hated and dreaded 
as the monster was, it was so repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings of the white classes in the colonies, and so dan¬ 
gerous a precedent to put one of their own body on 
his trial for murdering a slave, that, to secure a fair 
trial. Governor Elliott was obliged to proclaim mar¬ 
tial law, and to come personally to the island in a 
ship of war, to enforce it, if necessary. Hodge was 
tried on the -29th of April, 1811, and convicted; he 
was executed on the 8th of May, notwithstanding a 
recommendation to mercy by the majority of the 
jury. Perhaps no stronger proof could be furnished 
of the debasing effects of slave ownership than such 
a recommendation in favour of one of the most sys¬ 
tematic and cruel murderers that can be found in the 
annals of mankind. The firmness of Governor 
Elliott was rewarded by the special commendation 
of the Prince Regent, in a dispatch of Lord Liver- 
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pool’s of the 20th of June, 1811; but even this case, 
though immediately en suite of that of Huggins, 
scarcely awakened the indignation of the mother 
country for more than a fortnight. It was then, as 
it continued to be for many years, and as it still is 
among yourselves, the policy of the planters, and yet 
more of their mortgagees and consignees at home, to 
represent all these incidents as rare excrescences, 
growing out of a humane and healthy system! 

Some apology may be found for the general in¬ 
difference manifested by the public at this time, in 
the political excitement of the war, and in the ad¬ 
mitted necessity of intrusting the conduct of the 
war to the high Tory party; but I can easily un¬ 
derstand, from the experience of subsequent years, 
that, independently of the tendency of political 
agitation to divert attention from all minor matters, 
there would naturally be a lull in the feeling which 
led the country very generally to support Mr. Wil- 
berforce in his reiterated efforts to suppress the 
slave trade; people thought then as they have 
thought since, that they had done enough, at least 
for one generation; nor was the state of slavery at 
all understood, though the nature of the trade in 
slaves, and of the drteadful middle passage, was com¬ 
prehended even by children. Whatever might be 
the cause, there undoubtedly was a stagnation of 
public interest, which rendered it impossible for the 

c 
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early abolitionists to attempt more than to carry out 
the suppressiorToTthe trade in the most effectual 
manner, and this could only be done by sagacious 
manoeuvring within, instead of pressure from without. 
Indeed, neither in Downing Street nor in St. Ste¬ 
phen's Chapel, was any such extraneous influence at 
that time acknowledged; intrigue and " jockeyship ” 
carried more votes than all the daily press, and all 
the Exeter Halls in the kingdom; half a dozen 
rotten boroughs would secure to their fortunate 
owner, a slice in every loan, a share in every con¬ 
tract, and if judiciously managed, a title, or even a 
blue riband into the bargain. And, perhaps, for the 
work which was then to be done, this was on the 
whole, the most favourable state of things. The 
saints in Parliament were as shrewd and as well 
versed in its tactics as the more conspicuous party 
men; they knew how to abide their time, and make 
the most of opportunity; but they would have 
found themselves sadly hampered, had they been 
then obliged, as they were ultimately, to admit the 
great body of their allies and well wishers into their 
counsels. It was under these circumstances that 
Mr. Stephen concocted his great measure for the 
registration of slaves; a measure which not only 
gave the finishing stroke to the Slave Trade Aboli¬ 
tion and Felony Acts, but happily laid a foundation 
for those awful statistics of slavery which proved the 
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battle-axe of Mr. Fowell Buxton in his many fearful 
contests for its total abolition. I will proceed with 
this topic in my next letter. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER II. 

Principle of slave-registration.—Its introduction into Trinidad. 

—Lord Eldon.-—Mr. Stephen.—Slave Registration Act. 

September 16th, 1864. 

My dear Madam, 

The principle of slave registration was identifica¬ 
tion of every slave, by age, sex, stature, country, 
marks, and all personal peculiarities. AH these dis¬ 
tinctive circumstances were to be recorded in public 
books, under the eye and on the responsibility of 
public officers specially appointed for the duty; births 
and deaths were to be similarly entered of record, 
and a register thus constructed, was to be indispen¬ 
sable as evidence of title to the (so called) pro¬ 
perty in man. The falsification of the register was 
to be rendered difficult, though by no means impos¬ 
sible, by a transmission of it in duplicate, from year 
to year, to a central office in London. 

It is obvious that such a system would greatly 
check the felonious acquisition of slaves by a contra¬ 
band trade. It could not wholly extinguish it, be- 
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cause by concealing the deaths on a plantation, a 
fraud by no means difficult, every vacancy could be 
filled up by fresh importations so long as new slaves 
would be found corresponding generally, in sex, age, 
and appearance with the deceased. Such frauds 
were carried on to a very great extent, and especially 
in the Mauritius, to the very last day that slavery 
continued. Still on the whole, the registration, 
when ultimately carried, worked well, and contri¬ 
buted far more than any statutory penalties to give 
full effect to the Slave Trade Abolition Acts. 

It was one of the many sophistical arguments 
urged in after times against emancipation, that the 
Legislature had by this measure, ratified the title to 
property in man,’first given by the various statutes 
for regulating the trade: and having thus induced 
people to purchase or to lend money on the faith of 
a title recognised by Parliament, could not, con¬ 
sistently with good faith, emancipate without com¬ 
pensation. Of all the difficulties with which we 
had to contend some twenty years afterwards, this 
was the most formidable, and as you well know, 
though we triumphed over it with the people, we 
were at last compelled to compromise it with the 
government. But actual emancipation was a grand 
concession to humanity which J. firmly believe that 
the most sanguine abolitionist never contemplated in 
1813. I do not say that they did not desire it, but 
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they deemed it visionary, and many distrusted even 
its practicability . '> safety. If there was an excep¬ 
tion, it was perhaps .i A excellent enthusiast in the 
cause, Mr. Zachary Macaulay. ,But he, no less than 
his coadjutore, not an iota , less sincere or less deter¬ 
mined, was a man gifted with prudence not often 
found in warm and honest hearts. They knew that 
then the large majority of the slaves were recent im¬ 
portations, unacquainted with the language, unskilled 
even in the humblest arts, of labour, strangers to 
religion, and destitute of all idea of civil rights or 
social duties. They were fit for liberty, as all men 
are by nature; but they were not fitted by education 
or by moral discipline for that, greatest and most re¬ 
fined state o£ liberty which is found under such a 
social restriction of t it, as secures an equal share to 
every-member of the same community; the magi¬ 
strate and the missionary had still their work to do, 
and the way was not as yet paved even for them. 

There was also still much to be done even to 
restrain illicit importation; and much more to raise 
the slaves that extremity of, oppression which 
murdered them by labour and the lash, and debased 
them both in body and soul below the brute 
creation. These were objects pressing urgently for 
immediate relief; they had a first claim upon atten¬ 
tion, and it was obviously right that all other views, 
however just and noble, should be postponed to these. 
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Not dreaming then of the possibility of successfully 
controverting the unhallowed title set up by the 
planters, and regardless of any future construction of 
their measures that might stop them from the con¬ 
troversy, they wisely resolved to devote all their 
energies to influencing Parliament, and stimulating 
government through Parliamentary remonstrance, to 
adopt such measures as they felt most convenient in 
the existing emergency j, theoretical right weighed no- 
. thing with them, when put in the balance against prac¬ 
tical and immediate advantage; and they were right. 

The first of these measures was slave registration, 
and the first colony in which it was attempted was 
the crown colony of Trinidad. There were several 
circumstances that rendered it expedient to make 
the first experiment here. 

The geographical position of the colony gave it 
great facilities for illicit trade, while its Spanish 
population felt as little sympathy with abolition 
principle as any of the leeward islands, and cared 
still less than their, English neighbours, for the 
opinion of the mother country ; the brand of felony 
was to them a matter, of indifference ; they did not 
even understand its import. 

Again: the coloured and slave population of 
Trinidad were at this time in great advance of all 
our old colonies in a partial enjoyment of social 
rights. When the island capitulated in 1788, slaves 
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had certain modified rights of property, and were in¬ 
dulged in time of their own to an extent that often 
enabled them, as well as entitled them, to purchase 
manumission; the coloured classes when free, were 
in many respects on terms of equality with the 
whites; they held commissions in the militia and 
were admissible to the levees at Government House. 
It was not till we obtained the sovereignty that any 
change occurred; and then, to our shame, regardless 
of the terms of the capitulation by which we had 
guaranteed the social rights of every class, we 
allowed successive governors to reduce both the 
coloured and slave population to the same degraded 
position which they held in our other colonies ; nor 
was this scandalous breach of faith repaired till 
thirty-five years after the surrender of the island. It 
is a foul blot on the honour of England, only soon 
forgotten, because known only to a comparative few, 
and felt only, in all its severity, by the slave and 
coloured classes. 

But the especial reason, perhaps, for selecting 
Trinidad as the first place for the experiment of re¬ 
gistration, was that being a crown colony, the 
measure could be carried out by an order in council, 
without going to Parliament; while it was too little 
connected with West Indian interest to provoke the 
same resistance that was sure to be offered to the 
plan on its first introduction in the old colonies. 
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On the 26th of March, 1812, an order in council 
was made for registering slaves in the island of 
Trinidad. It was a very voluminous and elaborate 
document; the circumstances to be registered re¬ 
specting each slave, keeping separate lists for either 
sex, were names, surnames, colours, employments, 
age, stature, country, marks, and relations; and pro¬ 
visions, descending to. the most minute details, were 
made to ensure accuracy, regularity, and fidelity in 
the record thus directed. As I have already ex¬ 
plained the principle of registration, it is unnecessary 
to go into any analysis of this document, important 
as it is, as the foundation of the triumph eventually 
achieved by Mr. Buxton. It was prepared by Mr. 
Stephen, and carefully settled by the Colonial Mini¬ 
ster, Lord Bathurst, after many anxious consulta¬ 
tions with him and the other Parliamentary leaders 
of the cause: yet I doubt if any among them, except 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Brougham, and 
Mr. Macaulay, rightly appreciated its ultimate import¬ 
ance. 

It may naturally occur to you to ask how I am 
qualified to hazard an opinion upon such points, and 
perhaps on others of a similar kind, when I was too 
young to be admitted into the abolition councils ? I 
may as well answer the question at once. I have 
'ready said that my youth often made me an unsus¬ 
pected intruder on their domestic discussions, and 
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for the same reason I was frequently employed to 
copy the private correspondence, not only between 
several members of the African Institution com¬ 
mittee, but between some of them and members of 
the cabinet, when it referred to the matters which 
am now narrating. And this employment often de¬ 
volved on me, and perhaps too, on other juveniles 
standing in a similar relation to the members of the 
committee, for a reason that is worth mentioning, 
because it is significant of the tone and temper of the 
times in reference to the colonial controversy as it 
then existed. An unceasing watch was maintained 
by their opponents on every movement of the 
saints’ party; and it was suspected, I fear not with¬ 
out cause, that the most unworthy means were often 
adopted to obtain information; hence little confi¬ 
dence was reposed in clerks or private secretaries, 
and where correspondence must be copied, if of an 
important character, it was only trusted to family 
pens. Mine was in frequent requisition. 

The registration principle made very slow progress 
in the favour of government, and, in 1815, the only 
other colonies in which it had been introduced* were 
St. Lucia and the Mauritius. Mr. Stephen had un¬ 
ceasingly pressed the matter on the attention of the 
minister, and at length, finding all his efforts useless, 
resigned his seat in the House of Commons, rather 
than continue his support to a government which so 
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obstinately refused to introduce a general measure 
when experience had already proved its efficiency. 
This hesitation on the part of the ministry did not 
proceed from any distrust of its efficiency, for, on the 
6th of August, 1815, we find Lord Castlereagh writing 
to the Duke of WellingtonI send your Grace 
an order in council for the registration of slaves in 
the island of Trinidad ; it is intended without delay 
to extend this measure to the colonies lately ceded 
by France to Great Britain; you will see the im¬ 
portance of some regulation of this nature to check 
the illicit introduction of fresh slaves into the French 
colonies,” The chief obstacle to this reform, as he 
was to every other, was Lord Eldon, and Lord 
Eldon’s power in the cabinet was large, if not para¬ 
mount. His Lordship’s character must be as well- 
known on your side of the Atlantic as on ours. He 
was essentially a narrow-minded man. His profound 
learning as a lawyer, his firmness, patience, and im¬ 
partiality as a judge, and his constancy as a party- 
man, obtained for him respect, amounting to venera¬ 
tion, from the bar, confidence from the suitors, and 
large influence among his ministerial colleagues; yet 
nobody loved him, and but few esteemed him; he 
had scarcely any sympathies in common with man¬ 
kind, and he disliked and distrusted those who had. 
Perhaps no statesman could be mentioned in modern 
times,| who so long occupied such a conspicuous 
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position in the public eye, and won so little on 
public affection. When Lord Grenville was in 
power, Lord Eldon voted against the abolition of 
the trade. 

Mr. Stephen, too, was a lawyer, and eminent in 
his profession, so far as that character can be ac¬ 
quired by one who has passed a large portion of his 
life in colonial practice, but in the largeness and 
generosity of his spirit, he stood in strong contrast 
with Lord Eldon. Brought up at a public school, 
he was called to the bar as soon as form allowed, 
at a very early age; hie went to the West Indies 
immediately, and there pursued his professional 
duty with great success for eleven years; he might 
have amassed a fortune there, could he have been 
content to'stay, but he abhorred' slavery, and loathed 
the general system which slavery had created; he 
never owned nor hired a slave, and stood alone in a 
laiid of slave-owners; he returned to England with 
a professional reputation that secured him an equal 
share, with Chief Justice Dallas, in all the admi¬ 
ralty appeals. His colonial experience had made him 
familiar with the secret belligerence of neutral states, 
and his patriotic spirit dictated the necessity of 
exposing it, though at the sacrifice of his pro¬ 
fessional interests, for this secret warfare occasioned 
all those captures that supplied the admiralty ap¬ 
peals. He was not a man to be arrested in the 
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path of duty by any personal considerations, and, in 
1805, he published his “War in disguise, or the 
Frauds of the Neutral Flags.” Though published 
anonymously, it created much sensation in the poli¬ 
tical world, for it displayed deep knowledge on a 
subject but little known or understood, and conveyed 
in nervous and impressive language. 

The author was soon discovered. Mr. Spencer Per¬ 
ceval had known him well before, and afterwards, when 
political events demanded a practical application of the 
principles of this pamphlet, invited him to join his 
party, and perfect his work by suggesting a remedy 
and supporting it in his place. It would be wholly 
foreign to my present subject to follow out Mr. 
Stephen’s political career; he entered the House in 
1808, and served only a seven years’ apprenticeship 
in it; but that was sufficient to suggest and carry out 
that paper blockade of Europe by orders in council, 
in retaliation for the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Bonaparte, which proved almost as efficient as our 
armies in extinguishing the power of the first Napo¬ 
leon ; for it broke, by the aid of daily privation, more 
than half of his continental alliances, and Russia and 
Prussia found the want of colonial produce and 
British manufactures more painful and more dis¬ 
astrous than the French artillery. Liverpool and 
Manchester, it is true, clamoured down the orders 
in council, simply because they had shared largely 
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in the neutral frauds, and men, never illiberal except 
under the influence of party-spirit, backed the com¬ 
mercial clamour; but they did not succeed till the 
end had been accomplished. 

I should not have entered even thus far into Mr. 
Stephen’s political career, short as it was, but for a 
very erroneous impression that has been given by the 
authors of Mr. Wilberforce’s biography, as to the 
motives for publishing this celebrated pamphlet. No 
doubt he would have published it with a view to pre¬ 
vent the Americans from carrying on the continental 
slave trade, could that have been an object at the 
time i hut it appeared in 1805, when that trade was 
still open to this country, and when, therefore, the 
“ secret” motive assigned could not possibly come 
into operation. It is most probable that the reverend 
biographers of their father never read the work; for 
it was long out of print, and nearly forgotten when 
they were children, nor is it a subject which divines, 
however learned, can be expected to understand. 

Mr. Perceval felt that compensation was due to 
Mr. Stephen for the services he had rendered as 
well as for the professional sacrifice he had made* 
A mastership in Chancery was vacant, and he re¬ 
quested Lord Eldon to give him the appointment to 
discharge a debt of gratitude for which the whole 
cabinet were in some sense responsible. It was re¬ 
fused, and Mr. Perceval, somewhat nettled at the 
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refusal, offered to Mr. Stephen the post of Attorney- 
General. Mr. Stephen declined this offer, as his 
professional practice in this country had been too 
much confined to a particular field, to allow him, 
with satisfaction to himself, to undertake the duties 
of such an office; and then, not only Mr. Perceval, but 
some of his colleagues, renewed their application to 
the chancellor in a tone that admitted of no refusal. 
The mastership was conceded after more than a 
year’s hesitation, and Mr. Stephen was appointed. 

But the appointment led to more cancellarian dis¬ 
gust. On entering his new office, Mr. Stephen gra¬ 
dually discovered a host of abuses, all tending to the 
injury of suitors, but of a nature that could not be 
removed except by the fiat of the chancellor. Mr. 
Stephen called his attention to them in vain, till at 
last fie menaced an exposure of them in the House. 
Then, and not till then. Lord Eldon reluctantly 
yielded, and so authorised the first step in Chancery 
Reform. It was but a small step, but to effect even 
that, when Lord Eldon held the great seal, was 
almost a miracle. 

It was not likely that Lord Eldon would receive 
very favourably any scheme coming from such a 
quarter, and still less when he had the plausible ob¬ 
jection to urge that a general registration of slaves 
would stir up the hostility of all the West Indian 
body, exactly in proportion as it promised to be effi- 
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cacious. That body was very powerful in the House, 
and, like the saints, held compactly together, giving 
their support to the minister on all occasions, except 
when the measures of government clashed with their 
own views of colonial interest. It is to this combi¬ 
nation of personal and political feeling that the delay 
in bringing in the registration bill must be ascribed; 
it was, however, brought in by Mr. Wilberforce, 
and read a first time at the close of the session of 
1815. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, if I suspend my 
narrative for a moment to make you better ac¬ 
quainted with my father, for had he survived till 
now he would have loved the author of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” as a daughter. Those who remem¬ 
bered him in early life have often told me that he 
was distinguished by his personal appearance. 1 I 
can well believe it, for even at the time to which my 
recollection goes back, his noble countenance was 
marked by frankness, intelligence, and ardour. He 
was somewhat above the middle height, and his 
features were open and regular; in, one respect they 
were remarkable-—under a large expanse cf forehead, 
high and broad, his deep-seated eye gleamed like a 
star when he was excited. I never saw an eye so 
overshadowed by the frontal arch. I remember one 
occasion, when he had worked himself up into the 
highest indignation upon some real or fancied re- 
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luctance of the government to support an abolition 
measure. Mr. Macaulay and other friends were pre¬ 
sent, and though he deferred more to Mr. Macaulay 
than to any other man in the party, even he, on this 
occasion, could not soothe him. When we left the 
room, Mr. Macaulay turned to me and said,- “ In 
anger, your father is terrific.” But he was re¬ 
ferring, not to anger, properly so called, but to 
the wrath of just indignation ; a feeling which 
your own writings have kindled in ten thousand 
breasts, and which, therefore, you of all people, are 
bound to hold blameless, if not laudable. Mr. 
Stephen was a public speaker of remarkable power, 
and excited general admiration as such at the colonial 
bar, where he was frequently in the habit of address¬ 
ing juries, and distinguished by his success with 
them. He rarely attempted sarcasm, and never af¬ 
fected wit, though naturally gifted with humour; 
when fully embarked in his subject, he was fluent, 
forcible, and impassioned; he had a great commend 
of appropriate and energetic language, and carried 
his auditors along with him by an irresistible torrent 
of sincere and ardent feeling, which raised a sympa¬ 
thy that did not wait to be convinced; nor did he 
less excel in close and perspicuous reasoning in cases 
where an appeal to feeling w^uld have been mis¬ 
placed ; but I never knew him have recourse to those 
petty though attractive artifices, by which some 
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among our greatest orators gloss over a fallacy, or 
parry an argument which they cannot answer; he 
never studied brilliancy of diction or antithetical 
point; it was his principle to rely upon the strength 
of his case, and his conscious ability to show it in all 
its strength. 

His oratorical efforts in the House of Commons 
were not, however, frequent. Entering Parliament 
after this meridian of life was passed, , and when al¬ 
most his whole interest in public affairs began to be 
concentrated upon the Antislavery cause, to which 
he devoted all the later years of his life, he rarely 
addressed the House, except on questions connected 
with itj, or on matters with which he happened to be 
professionally familiar; upon one of the debates on 
the; Regency question, involving the extent to which 
the prerogative of creating peers should be exercised 
by the Prince, :he'made a very powerful speech 
on the side of limiting that exercise; it made a 
very strong impression, and was received with un¬ 
usual cheers; but this was an exception to his ge¬ 
neral practice* nor can I at the present moment recal 
to mind another ; ambition formed no part of his 
character; he became a public man simply because 
his peculiar knowledge was wanted for the public 
service: and when he had contributed his share to 
that service, he retired from it altogether, except so 
far a; the reputation which he had thus acquired. 
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and the influence which it had obtained for him, 
might be rendered subservient to the great cause 
which he had at heart; to accomplish its success no 
labour was, for him, too great, no sacrifice too large, 
no self-devotion too generous. 

I have now fulfilled my purpose of introducing you 
to my father; quite disregarding the fastidious deli¬ 
cacy which would restrain a son from rendering ho¬ 
nour to whom honour is due, because the honoured 
was his parent, I have felt no scruple in speaking of 
Mr. Stephen as I have done in the course of these 
pages. My account of him is but imperfect, because 
it has not extended to his private character; but this 
I cannot trust myself to pourtray, lest I should seem 
to pass the bounds of reasonable admiration; I con¬ 
tent myself with saying that the more nearly and at¬ 
tentively he was viewed, the greater were the affection 
and the reverence with which he was regarded, as 
well by strangers as by his family and friends. 

The Registration hill, brought in by Mr. Wilber- 
force, was essentially the same as the order in council 
of 1812, but with a few variations to adapt the pro¬ 
visions of it to the chartered colonies. It was to be 
expected that the West Indian body would give all 
possible opposition to the bill; they spared no effort 
to prevent its passing, but on this, as on many occa¬ 
sions, their opposition was of a somewhat suicidal 
character; their chief argument was, that the bill 
d 2 
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was unnecessary because there was no smuggling to 
restrain. But they forgot that their anxious re¬ 
sistance was unaccountable, except on the hypothesis 
that smuggling had been found a convenient re¬ 
source. Mr. Stephen's pen was promptly at work 
to support his measure, and, in a series of letters to 
Mr. Wilberforce, he exposed all the fallacy of the 
West Indian argument. 

In the then state of our representation, facts or 
arguments were of little avail in the House ; mem¬ 
bers might just as well have met and divided in si¬ 
lence, for any advantage that was gained by elocu¬ 
tion ; now and then a stray vote might be picked up 
by a rhetorical flourish, or a dubious one settled by 
a sarcasm, but as the rule, party spirit and rotten 
boroughs were the only operative powers. Mr. 
Wilberforce’s bill was not pressed, and though some 
discussions occurred in both Houses, nothing was 
done in the sessions of 1816 and 1817 beyond the 
expression of an opinion, on the part of several mem¬ 
bers, that the work should be left to the colonial 
legislatures. An address, however, was voted to the 
Prince Regent by both Lords and Commons, praying 
him to recommend to the colonial authorities the 
adoption of necessary measures for preventing any 
violation of the Abolition Acts. 

Barbadoes passed a Registiy Act, in 1817, in a 
less satisfactory form than the order in council of 
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1812, but it was something to recognise the prin¬ 
ciple. 

The session of 1818 also passed without any at¬ 
tempt to introduce the registration bill again, but 
not without a unanimous address from both Houses 
to the Regent, urging the necessity of further mea¬ 
sures to render the Abolition Acts effective; the 
colonies began to see that, however great might be 
the influence of the West Indian body. Parliament 
was not altogether in a humour to be trifled with, 
and several bills were passed by the local legislatures 
affecting to carry out the principle of registration. 
In the course of this year the example of Barbadoes 
was so generally followed, that in the session of 1819 
the Secretary for the colonies announced his inten¬ 
tion of bringing in a bill to give effect to the colo¬ 
nial Register Acts. It established a general registry 
of slaves in Great Britain. It was carried with per¬ 
fect unanimity, and so far an efficient system of re¬ 
gistration was enacted from the 1st of January 1820. 
The colonial Acts of course had proved wholly illu¬ 
sory, but having admitted the principle, it became 
impossible to resist the pleasure of Parliament to 
carry out that principle to its full extent, and thus, 
after seven years of incessant labour and anxiety, 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macaulay, on whom the work 
essentially devolved, had the supreme satisfaction of 
accomplishing a measure without which the aboli- 
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tion Acts would have proved a dead letter, and 
emancipation would probably have been deferred to 
the Greek kalends. 

This measure, though decisive in its tendency, did 
no^ at once supply the defects, of the colonial legis¬ 
lation, for us, regarded each of the chartered colonies, 
the form of registration still was regulated by the 
local acts; but it is unnecessary in a mere historical 
outline, such as I propose to give you, to follow up 
in detail the amendments by which registration was 
eventually brought into full and perfect operation. 
The great principle was established that unregistered 
slaves could not be conveyed. The rest followed as 
of course. 

How little does the world, how little do even abo¬ 
litionists of modem date, understand of the many 
and complicated springs that set the movement in 
action, dr of the labour, sagacity, and perseverance of 
those able men who constructed a foundation for the 
powerful machinery which was worked by their suc¬ 
cessors ! 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER III. 

Colonial temper—The West Indian interest in England — Com¬ 
mittee of the African Institution—Congress at Vienna—Mr. 
Macaulay — Mr. BaMngton—Apathy of the planters—State of 
publicfeeling. 

September 19th, 1854, 

My dear Madam, 

It is not superfluous to vindicate the concluding 
paragraph of my last Letter, for some may think that 
there was nothing very extraordinary either in devis¬ 
ing or in carrying through so simple a measure as 
registration. - ~ 

It will not be said .by those who understand the 
subject, or who recollect the then position of colonial 
and political affairs. The colonists were then and 
for many years after, so thoroughly imbued with all 
those prejudices, antipathies, and had feelings which 
slavery engenders, that whatever was to be done must 
be done not only without their aid, but in defiance 
of their most stubborn resistance; They loved the 
slave trade that all England loathed and abhorred- 
They regarded it as a legitimate and reasonable re¬ 
source for the supply of labourers whom they killed 
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off by exhaustion, flogging, and starvation. They 
not only could not share, but they were unable even 
to comprehend the feelings of humanity that dictated 
its suppression. Their position was that of a school¬ 
boy who has been deprived of a pistol with which he 
has been shooting dogs and cats for amusement. 
They cried, and cuffed, and struggled to get the 
weapon back again, and when disappointed, they 
sulkily and stealthily armed themselves with stones 
to carry on the sport. Such was the colonial temper. 
Mr. Brougham’s Felony Act went some way to en¬ 
lighten them as to the deep disgust of the mother 
country; but though felony is infamous in England, 
let the offence be what it will, slave trade felony en¬ 
tailed, no infamy there; so smuggling was practised 
unscrupulously, and when the peace of 1815 removed 
our cruisers, the illicit trade threatened to rival that 
which the act had abolished. No act can ever be 
operative in a locality where it is opposed to public 
feeling. Some years ago Bandana silks were wholly 
prohibited* In a parliamentary discussion on the 
policy of prohibitory enactments, some honest mem¬ 
ber, I forget his name, drew his India handkerchief 
from his pockety and challenged any man in the 
House to deny that he was similarly provided: co¬ 
loured silk, of oriental fabric waved immediately 
from every seat! and for the same reason slaves fe¬ 
loniously smuggled were at work on every West In- 
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dian plantation; the shame was common to all, and 
therefore it ceased to be shame. 

Again, at that time all antislavery communica¬ 
tions from our colonies were necessarily confidential; 
had any member of West Indian society ventured to 
disclose the sanguinary scenes he witnessed, some 
Hodge or Huggins would soon have found an apology 
for cutting his throat, and have been honoured as a 
patriot for the act. There were no papers annually 
presented to Parliament and disseminated in blue 
books. If private disclosures were made, they were 
contradicted by “ the lie direct,” for the authority 
could not be quoted with impunity to the correspond¬ 
ent. So recently as 1831, a gentleman who had 
long been an overseer in Jamaica, Mr. Taylor, gave 
his evidence in the House of Lords, that “ a planta¬ 
tion was a sealed book! he could not know on one 1 
side of a hedge what was going on on the other,” 
though he visited his neighbours daily. From 1807 
to. 1820, the market-place of a West Indian colony 
was a sealed book to the British public. Thus 
falsehood reigned supreme throughout our sugar 
colonies, and Parliament, with all its omnipotence, 
could rarely get at the truth. 

These were no slight obstacles in the way of anti¬ 
slavery labour, but they were by no means the most 
formidable. 

Strong and extensive as the abhorrence of the 
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Of these not less than ten were in Parliament, and 
nearly all were largely engaged in professional or 
mercantile pursuits. From time to time new men 
joined the little band; the names of Mr. Butter- 
worth, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. W. Evans, and Mr. 
Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), were 
added in 1821, but these arffl similar additions gave 
weight but not working activity to the committee: 
from the beginning to the end, the work devolved on 
those I have first enumerated, and even among 
them was unequally divided; not that there was 
any formal distribution of parts, but a kind of self- 
appropriation of that duty for which each felt himself 
best qualified; the great bulk of it fell on Mr. 
Macaulay, though greatly assisted by their indefati¬ 
gable secretary, Mr Thomas Harrison, and their 
clerk, Mr. Stokes; a gentleman to whose lot it has 
fallen to be the subordinate but most nseful and effi¬ 
cient auxiliary of every antislavcry body for more 
than half a century past. In later times, Mr. R. 
Phillips was added to the committee, and became a 
hard working member of it. 

It is not my purpose to enter on the wide field of 
Foreign Slave Trade ; it would be but dull reading 
foT it would consist of little else than negotiations 
opened, and prolonged, and abandoned, and again 
resnmed; of preliminaries and treaties signed and 
broken, evaded, and renewed; and sometimes even- 
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tually enforced; nor would it answer the purpose 
which yon had in view in asking for my narrative, to 
give you voluminous and wearisome abstracts of state 
papers and diplomatic correspondence. Suffice it to 
say that Africa was not forgotten at the peace of 

1814, nor at the Vienna Congress in 1815; Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay was in both cases an Antislavery 
ambassador, and well and faithfully did he execute 
his mission. Louis XVIlt. had not ventured, on his 
first restoration, to pledge his government to more 
than a gradual abolition of the trade within five 
years, but the Congress at Vienna emphatically de¬ 
nounced the trade altogether, and Bonaparte’s first 
mCaSure on his return from Elba, had been to decree 
its immediate and total abolition; it is dated in 
March, 1815. On the 30th of July in that year M. 
Talleyrand announced to Lord Castlereagh, by letter, 
that his sovereign had directed that on the part of 
Trance, the slave trade should ceaie at once, every¬ 
where and far ever; and on the 8th of February, 

1815, the Congress, by a supplemental article to 
the Vienna treaty, had agreed to concert the most 
effectual measures far the entire and definitive aboli¬ 
tion of a commerce condemned by the laws of reli¬ 
gion and nature; a declaration to which it is proba¬ 
ble that Talleyrand's letter of the 30th of July, and 
Bonaparte's decree in March, must be ascribed. 

In all these transactions we were largely indebted 
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to the good will and fesolution of Lord Castlereagh 
and the Duke of Wellington; and as, at that time, 
the ministers virtually of Europe rather than of 
Great Britain alone, they are justly entitled to the 
honour of carrying with a high hand the demands of 
unrepresented Africa. It was worthy of the men 
and worthy of their country; but the stimulus which 
they found irresistible, was in the hands of Brougham, 
Wilberforce, and other titled and untitled drivers; 
the labour was left to Mr. Macaulay. 

Zachrry Macaulay was an extraordinary man. In 
early life he had passed a considerable time in 
Jamaica, where he had ample opportunities of ob¬ 
serving the atrocities connected with slavery. After 
this, he was for some time at Sierra Leone en¬ 
gaged in founding a legitimate African trade; for 
a time he was acting governor of that colony; 
about the end of the last century or the beginning 
of the present, he returned to England, and here 
carried on business as a merchant trading with 
Africa and the East Indies; at one time his busi¬ 
ness was very extensive, but he sacrificed time, for¬ 
tune, and everything but doty, to the cause of the 
negro, and a few years before his death, wound up his 
commercial affairs not much more wealthy than when 
he first began; his sister had married Mr. BAbing- 
ton, many years member for Leicester, near which 
place he possessed an aneient seat that had long 
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been the property of his own yet more ancient family. 
Rothley Temple had belonged to the Knights Tem¬ 
plars, and still retains somewhat of the religious 
character, its owner for the time being, enjoying, 
though a layman, ecclesiastical, and some episcopal 
rights, within a limited district containing two or 
three churches. Mr. Babington's hereditary posi¬ 
tion in society entitled him to choose bis circle, and 
haring been cotemporary at Cambridge with Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Mr. Gisborne, of YoxaH Lodge (who mar¬ 
ried his sister), and other men of that set, to use a 
Cambridge term, he naturally joined them as men of 
congenial principles; Mr. Macaulay, of course, soon 
found himself associated on terms of intimacy with 
the whole body known afterwards as the saints. My 
father became connected with them in a similar 
manner, haring married Mr. Wilberforce’s sister, and 
various other intermarriages in subsequent years be¬ 
tween junior branches in the same circle, gave a kind 
of family character to the saintly alliance—a name 
first given in ridicule. I adopt it as a convenient and 
honourable distinction. It could not be otherwise 
than that, when two such men as Mr. Stephen and 
Mr. Macaulay were thus brought together, both 
recently in slave colonies, both disgusted with colo- 
nial oppression and colonial iniquity, and thrown by 
circumstances among the only men in England or in 
the world, who combined for the extinction of slave 
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traffic, they should enter heart and soul into the 
battle, ai become champions of the cause. But 
Mr. Macaulay was never in Parliament, and not at 
all qualified for public speaking in the House or out 
of it. Hi3 personal appearance was not striking; his 
sight was very defective and partially lost; his tongue 
was not fluent, and though his education had been 
liberal and sound, his pen was not attractive. Had 
he not been placed in circumstances that called out all 
his sterling qualities, Mr. Macaulay would have 
passed through the world as a shrewd and successful 
merchant, and slavery would have existed still. 

Those sterling qualities were however such as, in 
the degree in which he possessed them, fall to the 
lot of few. He was blessed with a good constitution, 
and this enabled him to limit his si ’ep to an average 
of less than six hours ; in times of pressure he could 
without inconvenience reduce that average to five. 
He rose every morning at four, and as he told me 
himself, generally managed to get through his day’s 
work, so far as respected his counting-house corre¬ 
spondence, by nine, when other men only begin it. 
It was indispensable to a man like Mr. Macaulay, 
thus to economize time, for without such economy 
he could not have undertaken his gigantic labours, 
while it was only in labour of the gigantic kind that 
his ability became conspicuous. Like Atlas he was 
useless except to carry a world; and to bear this 
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burthen he was endowed with industry that was mar¬ 
vellous. Blue books and state papers were child's 
play to him, however dull or voluminous ; he would 
attend half-a-dozen charitable committees in every 
quarter of the town, during the day, and refresh him¬ 
self after dinner with a parliamentary folio that 
would have choked an alderman by the sight of it 
alone. His memory was so retentive, that, without 
the trouble of reference, he could collate the papers 
of one session with those of three or four preceding 
years; he analysed with such rapidity that he could 
reduce to ten or twenty pages all that was worth ex¬ 
tracting from five hundred; his acuteness wtis so 
great that no fallacy of argument escaped him, and 
no sophistry could bewilder him; and more than 
all, he was accuracy and truth itself. This gave him 
a double advantage; it secured such confidence in his 
statements that they were received for gospel, while 
it enabled him instantly to detect, arid detecting to 
refute, all the misrepresentations of which his contro¬ 
versial opponents availed fiemselves as their strong¬ 
est arm. 

But this habit of extreme accuracy was not with¬ 
out its inconvenience; it obtained for Mr. Macaulay 
with many, the reputation of being cold and insin¬ 
cere ; he never yielded to excitement verging upon 
passion; on the contrary, he seemed always calm 
and circumspect; hence he was sometimes suspected 
e 2 
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as a man playing a political part in the guise of bene¬ 
volence, and this suspicion was industriously che¬ 
rished and promulgated by his enemies, of whom 
none had more: for every friend to slavery well 
knew Macaulay to be his most dangerous foe. 

Never was suspicion more unfounded or unjust: 
Mr. Macaulay never wanted friends who would have 
readily found the opportunity of gratifying his am 
b i i had he possessed any: cupidity was a vice 
unknown to him; he gave up more to the cause 
than any official emolument could have repaid; as 
for vanity, his mind was too large to comprehend the 
gratif -ation of it. Mr. Macaulay was circumspect 
that he might be accurate, and calm that he might 
be circumspect; but those who knew him best knew 
well that under his calm, imperturbable exterior, 
there beat a heart of warm affections, and there 
lodged a soul with more of heavenly kindness and 
tenderness in its nature than is commonly found 
in frail humanity. It is said that all men have 
their mission. Mr. Macaulay’s mission most un¬ 
doubtedly was to be the indomitable friend of the 
negro race. Mr. Wilberforce required his systematic 
industry; Mr. Stephen needed his affectionate re¬ 
straint ; Mr. Brougham desiderated his practical 
sobriety of mind; Dr. Lushington his shrewd ex¬ 
perience ; Mr. William Smith his sturdy independ¬ 
ence of party. And one and all derived firmness and 
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assurance from his encyclian colonial knowledge, and 
his painfully veracious accuracy. “ Cold and insin¬ 
cere !” I and many who are gone, and some who vet 
survive, well know, my dear Madam, that when Wil- 
bcrforce resigned his leadership, worn out and ex¬ 
hausted—when Brougham was torn away by his 
accumulation of professional and official duties—when 
my father half yielded to despondency, and fancied 
emancipation to be a dream—when Buxton, harassed, 
thwarted, and perplexed, staggered under the bur¬ 
then which he had generously assumed—when Lush- 
ington, resolute and spirited and persevering, felt 
discouraged, though never dismayed—it was Macau¬ 
lay who rallied the disheartened forces ; it was Ma¬ 
caulay who saw light piercing through the gloom and 
recovered the road to victory; it was Macaulay that 
kept a steady look out from the mast-head, and 
shouted “ land!” buried as it was iri mist and storm 
and darkness; shaking off the unimpassioned tran¬ 
quillity of earlier days, he assumed with age the 
ardour and fire of youth, and with an impetuosity of 
impatience that startled even the young, proclaimed 
in his “Antislavery Reporter” that the day was 
won, ere yet the battle was fought or the troops 
prepared for action. 

So little was done during the period I have been 
describing, from 1811 to 1820, in the way of ame¬ 
liorating the condition of the slaves, that it is not 
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worth while to advert to it, at present; indeed hut 
little wo.a attempted, and for n sufficient reason. On 
tlie one hand, in the absence of strong evidence that 
the treatment of the slaves was systematically cruel, 
the interference of Parliament in a matter so strictly 
within iho province of the local legislature, would 
have been deemed unwarrantable; and on the other 
hand there was a reasonable and fair presumption 
that, when the foreign supply of labour was effec¬ 
tually cut off by the registration act, the planters 
would find it their interest to take proper care of 
their slaves, so as to promote longevity and secure a 
natural increase in the slave population. 

When the statistics of slavery afterwards became 
known, it was found that all such expectations were 
fallacious. The habit of daily cruelty is more incur¬ 
able than any other: even self-interest avails but 
little to check it. I have an instance of it at this 
moment before my eyes. A man is passing my 
windows whom I have repeatedly reproved for over¬ 
loading his horse in a brick cart. I have long since 
placed him under the surveillance of a policeman; 
but my efforts are in vain; he admits himself that 
the work is killing his horse, and that if he would 
divide his load into three journeys instead of two, it 
could be easily accomplished without distress, at the 
expense only of an extra hour’s time, but habit is 
irresistible, and self-interest is of no account; the 
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borse i<t flogged, ihn work is dorm, ond by fbo end 
of f)ie year, be will die, to his owner’s Jos-3 of pome 
twenty or thirty pounds. .Such was the planter's 
case, but with this difference, thnt self-interest, only 
»fleeted him remotely, Jn nine eases out. of ten his 
rlnves and plantations were mortgaged up to the hilts 
to creditors in London or Liverpool. These mort¬ 
gagees knew nothing and cared nothing about the 
condition of tire slaves, but they eared exceedingly 
about sugar consignments. Produce must be raised 
and must be shipped home, coute qu'il coute : fail in 
that and the supplies must be stopped. To please his 
creditor was a more pressing interest than to save his 
slaves ; so the planter wanted even the counteracting 
force of self-interest to check his habitual cruelty, 
and it was long before the colonial legislatures stirred 
an inch in the path of amelioration. Some trifling 
step was taken to facilitate the reception of slave 
evidence, but even this was done subject to such 
restrictions as made the concession of no avail. 

Nor were any steps adopted in this country to 
take advantage of the public feeling that had been 
displayed in favour of abolishing the traffic; that the 
same feeling still existed was indisputable, for m 
1814, in somewhat less than a month, 806 petitions, 
containing nearly a million signatures, were presented 
to Parliament praying for efficient measures to pre- 
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rp""!)';. The petitions for the abolition of the (raffia 
twenty-two years previously wore only dbft. Bui 
the feeling, though intense and large, wanted concen¬ 
tration. The time was not arrived, for this ; party 
spirit at that time ran very high ; the Liberal ot 
Whig party had betrayed too much sympathy with 
the revolutionary party in France, and it was not yd 
forgotten. They had carried their principles so far, 
or more correctly speaking, they had so lost sight of 
their principles in their bitter hostility to the Tories, 
and their resentment at the tergiversation of the 
Regent, that they scrupled not to render to Bona¬ 
parte all the negative aid they could, by thwarting 
the war, deprecating its policy, and withholding, a9 
far as they could, the means of prosecuting it with 
effect. Hence the party was at that time distrusted 
and disliked ; yet among that party and its leaders 
were to be found some of the best friends of the abo¬ 
lition cause. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grosvenor, 
Lord Grey, Lord Milton, Lord Grenville, Romilly, 
Brougham, and Denman (though not then in Parlia¬ 
ment, a rising man in his party), were all in opposi¬ 
tion ; and such was the prevailing feeling of the day 
that, to be in opposition was to be distrusted. To 
appeal to the public for Antislavery support would, 
under such circumstances, have been worse than 
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npefass ; the appeal ^’nnlrl not have been answered, 
end the nakedness of tlie land would have been ex¬ 
posed. 

But I have already shown that such organised 
support would probably have embarrassed rather 
than assisted the Antislavery party. Where delicate 
negotiations are to be managed by the back-stairs, 
the public must be excluded. The intermeddling of 
popular committees and popular meetings spoils 
everything. No marplots must be admitted even 
upon business. What good could hare been effected 
at Paris or Vienna, if all the enthusiasts throughout 
the country were first to be consulted ? or how could 
the registration bill have been carried had its clauses 
been previously to pass muster on every platform in 
England ? We were sailing amidst shoals and quick¬ 
sands, with a breeze so fresh that it hourly threat¬ 
ened a gale. In such peril it is better to have an 
experienced pilot at the helm than a ship well- 
manned with a crew of doubtful subordination ; and 
on this principle the African Institution did not so¬ 
licit, though they did not repudiate, public support. 
Indeed, so little was it spontaneously given, that 
on several occasions previously to the annual meet¬ 
ings then held at Freemasons’ Hall, I and other 
youths used to go round the town to beat up for 
attendance among our juvenile friends, and even 
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with this assistance a fourth of the benches were 
scarcely occupied. Yet the work was going on 
efficiently. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

•George Stephen. 
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LETTER IV. 


Improvement in public feeling—-Buxton’s motion in 1823— 
Canning’s resolutions—Consolidation Art—Dr. Lushington — 
Mr. Harrison. 


September 22nd, 1854. 

My bear Madam, 

The first trace that I can find of an intention to 
appeal to public opinion, is in a report of the African 
Institution to its subscribers in the year 1822; and 
in the same document is the first hint given of the 
possibility of ultimate emancipation, but it is only 
casually alluded to, and in so quiet a manner that it 
seems rather to have escaped from the writer’s pen 
unconsciously, than to have formed the object of any 
scheme in actual contemplation. 

I have reason to believe that it did not, and that 
bad the question been directly put, the design of 
emancipation would have been disavowed. I was by 
this time so generally admitted to Antislavery con¬ 
fidence, that I think I must have been aware of the 
intention had it existed; and though there can be no 
doubt that many contemplated this as the final re- 
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suit of the extinction of the trade, yet there were 
also many, and those among the ablest and most 
zealous of the abolitionists, who were well persuaded 
that the slave was not yet qualified for the exercise of 
social rights; and at the same time, that the bare 
suggestion of emancipating them, would create such 
a tumult in the country and in Parliament, as to de¬ 
feat all their future efforts for their protection. The 
experience of subsequent years has convinced me 
that no scheme of emancipation, however gradual or 
remote, would have met with general support in 
1822. Still there were very soon perceptible signs 
of increasing interest in the public mind; the anni¬ 
versary meetings were better attended, their proceed¬ 
ings began to be noticed in the daily papers, and 
new men came forward to take part in them. Mr. 
Brougham became an habitual speaker at Freema¬ 
sons’ Hall, and he seldom spoke in vain. Mr. Vil- 
liers and Mr. Spring Bice often addressed the meet¬ 
ings. Lord Nugent, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Buxton, and 
many others occasionally presented themselves, and 
what, perhaps, was more important than Parliamen¬ 
tary countenance, the clergy, at least those of the 
evangelical class, showed incipient activity and zeal. 
All this prepared the way for a bolder declaration of 
their policy, and on the 15th of May, 1823, Mr. 
Buxton proposed a resolution to the House, which 
first raised the question of ultimate emancipation. 
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It was withdrawn after much debate, being super¬ 
seded by the following resolutions of Mr. Canning; 
they were adopted without a division:— 

“ That it is expedient to adopt effectual and de¬ 
cisive measures for meliorating the condition of the 
slave population in his Majesty’s colonies. 

“ That through a determined and persevering, but 
at the same time judicious and temperate enforce¬ 
ment of such measures, this House looks forward to 
a progressive improvement in the character of the 
slave population, such as may prepare them for a 
participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

“ That this House is anxious for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this purpose at the earliest period that shall 
be compatible with the well-being of the slaves them¬ 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, and with a 
fair and equitable consideration of the interests of 
private property.” 

These resolutions gave to the abolition party great 
dissatisfaction, and it would have been still greater 
had the party at that time entertained any serious 
expectation of early success. It cannot be doubted 
that Mr. Buxton’s agitation of the question was still 
premature, and I have reason to believe that most of 
the leaders gave only a reluctant assent to it. The 
country was not prepared for such a decided course; 
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an unreforraed Parliament was not to be coerced into 
it, even had popular opinion been ripe to goad them 
on. Many feared, and my father was among the 
number, that in the then state of the slave popula¬ 
tion, a partial admission, to their undoubted rights 
might lead to an insurgent movement to compel a 
full concession of them. It is true that Mr. Buxton 
only put his resolution forward as a feeler, but the 
pulse of Parliament might have been guessed without 
feeling it, and Canning’s resolutions baulked the trial. 
They were ingeniously devised; nothing could be 
more soothing and plausible than the promise they 
seemed to give, and yet nothing could be more im¬ 
practicable than the conditions on which that pro¬ 
mise was to be performed. The West Indians under¬ 
stood him well, and it was one of the most unfa¬ 
vourable signs of their no-meaning character, that the 
enemies of emancipation allowed these resolutions to 
pass without a division: they were worse than un¬ 
meaning, for they threatened mischief; they offered 
to the colonial assemblies an inducement to withhold 
education and religious instruction lest the slaves 
should be thereby “ prepared for a participation in 
civil rights;” they recognised, almost in terms, the 
doctrine that man could hold a property in man, and 
thus struck at the root of that principle on which the 
title to freedom depended. All the clear-sighted 
abolitionists regarded these resolutions as fatal to 
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their hopes, and many a time since ha r t. I heard 
Mr. Buxton anathematise them in a tone that used 
to make me challenge his Quaker descent. 

Yet I do not believe that Canning was dishonest 
in proposing them. I think he intended good, 
though with all his foresight and sagacity he was 
blind to the mischievous tendency of his manoeuvre. 
Perhaps no minister ever better understood both the 
character and the temper of the country; he foresaw 
a long interval of peace, and he knew that with peace 
must come improvement and reform. George IV. 
was the only obstacle; while he lived reform was 
hopeless, but he could not live for ever, and then 
reform was certain. It was in anticipation of this 
that he gradually liberalised the country. Had he 
precipitated his policy in that direction he would 
have defeated it, and postponed the many beneficial 
changes which it was his great ambition to effect. 
To have sanctioned the doctrine of immediate eman¬ 
cipation, and that too in utter disregard of the al¬ 
leged rights of property, would have been denounced 
as revolutionary, and have endangered not only his 
policy but his position; to have disclaimed, on the 
other hand, all recognition of the slave’s title to his 
freedom, would have alienated many of his warmest 
friends, and have been repugnant to his principles 
and revolting to his heart. Probably too he felt as 
many felt, that the appeal to the House was prema- 
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tare, and that to divide against a large majority 
would do irreparahle damage to the cause. I doubt 
not but these cr similar reasons determined him to a 
compromise, though it must be confessed that it was 
inequitable; it gave the substance to the West In¬ 
dians and the shadow to the slave. It might have 
been better done. 

It has been generally received as truth, that these 
resolutions of Canning’s were preconcerted by him 
with the West India committee. That he had been 
engaged in frequent intercourse with that committee, 
and negotiating with them to induce a better tone in 
colonial legislation, is no doubt true; and it is highly 
probable that they had succeeded in impressing his 
mind with a conviction that they were sincere in 
contemplating future emancipation and immediate 
preparation for it. But I am not disposed to believe 
that these resolutions were in any sense concocted 
between them, though it is pretty certain that they 
were submitted to the West India body before they 
were actually offered to the House. Indeed the ab¬ 
sence of all division upon them was evidence of this. 
Canning was an honest man; had he actually con¬ 
cocted these resolutions with the West Indians, he 
would have felt bound in honour to admit the abo¬ 
litionists to the treaty; had he done so, it is not pro¬ 
bable that I should have remained in ignorance of 
the fact, and still less probable that Buxton, though 
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not then the recognised leader of the party, would 
have been taken by surprise. It was not, however, 
till some years after that I heard of this alleged pre¬ 
concert, and in frequent conversations with Buxton, 
he has expressed to me surprise, as well as annoy¬ 
ance, that his motion should have been met with 
such an amendment. I incline to think that Can¬ 
ning was in every sense the author and framer 
of the resolutions, endeavouring to embody, in un- 
objectionble words, what he believed to be the 
substantial wish of all parties, though he laboured 
under the disadvantage of an imperfect knowledge 
of the complicated nature of the issue between 
them. 

Two incidents occurred in 1823 that gave some 
encouragement to the party malgrS these unfortunate 
resolutions. The University of Cambridge presented 
a petition to the House for the mitigation and aboli¬ 
tion of slavery, and societies began to be formed, 
both in London and the provinces, to promote both 
objects—this organization began with the Society of 
Friends. They had been the foremost in their efforts 
to extinguish the trade; they were now the first to 
open fire upon slavery itself, and they persevered 
with unshaken constancy to the end. In any honest 
cause there is no agitator like a Quaker; they will 
give labour, time, money, courage, shrewdness, and 
perseverance, as if each were in himself a bank that 
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was inexhaustible in such commodities. I have found 
them at times as obstinate as mules, and sometimes 
as wrong headed; but to back a man up in a good, 
honest, moral fight, commend me to a Quaker; they 
are as invulnerable as Achilles, and will never cry 
** enough/’ 

In 1823 Dr. Lushington brought a bill into the 
House to consolidate the abolition Acts. It had 
been introduced in the previous session, but was 
postponed through the pressure of business. On 
this second occasion it passed the Commons, but 
was thrown out in the Lords. He brought it forward 
again in 1825, with clauses to abolish the intercolo¬ 
nial trade, and it passed into an Act. Dr. Lushing¬ 
ton is one of those able and energetic friends of the 
cause who has never had full justice done to him by 
the scanty labours and ill-informed pens of our abo¬ 
lition historians. Though for the most part he con¬ 
fined himself to collateral matters, leaving the con¬ 
duct of Parliamentary warfare to the guidance of 
others, while always taking bis share in it, he yet 
fought , some of its stoutest battles, and won their 
single-handed. I cannot write so boldly about those 
who survive as of those who are gone; yet I should 
for ever reproach myself, if I omitted special mention 
of Dr. Lushington in writing on such a subject, for 
be too has brought all his peculiar powers into the 
controversy, and he has many oi them; nor has he 
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been exempt from the common lot of all whose efforts 
have been incessant in the cause of Africa: his per¬ 
sonal sacrifices have been large and generous, and 
ungracefully rewarded. It is the common opinion 
that he owes his exclusion from Parliament (urged 
on the plea of judicial propriety by those who never 
practised proprieties of any kind), to vindictive ani¬ 
mosity for certain antislavery prejudices too boldly 
avowed. It may be so, or it may not; but to what¬ 
ever cause it is to he Ascribed, the oppressed lost in 
him a resolute protector, and the oppressor a deter¬ 
mined foe, when Parliament in its wisdom declared 
that an admiralty judge was officially unfit to share 
in its deliberations! The characteristic qualities of 
Dr. Lushington, whether as a speaker or an ally, 
are spirit, decision, and singular quickness of per¬ 
ception ; he has a peculiar tact in seeing at a glance 
the bearings of a case, and indefatigable perseverance 
in working it out to the very bottom. Few men 
have seen more of society in all its phases, or are* 
more competent from knowledge of the world, and 
especially the Parliamentary world, to determine the 
right course of political action. Dr. Lushington 
knows exactly when and where to stop; most men 
are at a loss where to begin; and a certain ardour of 
temperament, which even age has scarcely suppressed, 
renders this prudential facility of self-arrest a quality 
as valuable as it is rare; it combined with his other 
v 2 
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excellences to give him much weight with his Anti¬ 
slavery colleagues, among whom he has from the first 
held most conspicuous rank. 

In this year the African Institution lost their se¬ 
cretary, Mr. T. Harrison; for twelve years he had 
rendered gratuitous and excellent service ; his heart 
was thoroughly and entirely in the cause. I had not 
the pleasure of personal acquaintance with him, but 
I knew him well by character, and the efficiency of 
his labours was universally acknowledged. If I re¬ 
member rightly, he belonged to the bar, a profession 
which has been abundant in its supply of talent and 
support to all the Antislavery societies that have ever 
existed; he was succeeded in his arduous office by 
Mr. Evans, then and till very recently a member of 
Parliament. 

About this time a work appeared from the pen of 
Mr. Stephen, of a most elaborate description; so 
great was the ignorance that obtained, even in well- 
’informed circles, of the true character of colonial 
slavery, and so mischievous were the misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the West Indians, that it was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to set the public right, now that Canning’s 
resolutions compelled an appeal to the public for 
support. Mr. Stephen’s book was not calculated for 
general circulation, but it was an admirable text-book 
to enable controversialists to meet their colonial op¬ 
ponents on equal terms. I prefer quoting a brief 
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criticism of it by another pen. I believe it was the 
pen of Mr. Evans. 

“ * The Slavery of the British West India Colonies 
Delineated,’ by Mr. Stephen, is an admirable work, 
no less remarkable for the depth of its legal research, 
and the extent and accuracy of its local knowledge, 
than for the acuteness of its reasoning and the im¬ 
pressive power of its eloquence. It is a masterly and 
luminous production.” 

i( The Edinburgh Review,” of October, 1824, con¬ 
tains a more elaborate critique upon the work; I will 
make a brief quotation from it to vindicate the com¬ 
mendations of Mr. Evans :—" Of the numerous ex¬ 
cellent works in which this important subject has 
lately been discussed, that of Mr. Stephen is the 
most comprehensive, and, in many respects, the most 
valuable. We are not aware that any opponent has 
appeared sufficiently intrepid to deny his statements, 
or to dispute their results. The more decent and 
cautious advocates of slavery carefully avoid all allu¬ 
sion to a publication which they feel to be unan¬ 
swerable ; and the boldest content themselves with 
misrepresenting and reviling what they cannot even 
pretend to confute.” 

It was intended chiefly for the use of members, 
for the ignorance of Parliament was not less remark¬ 
able than that of the rest of the world. In fact no¬ 
thing was more common than for a member, in the 
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progress of a debate, to take some West Indian by 
the button-hole and catechise him for information, 
never suspecting that he was the last man in the 
world to give any which did not serve his turn; and 
such was the gullibility of the public that some years 
after, Mr. Borthwick, the lecturer of the West India 
committee, having boldly asserted at a public meet¬ 
ing that most of the field negroes had sideboards of 
plate in their huts, and rode their own horses to 
church, I was dunned with letters day after day, to 
inquire if the man (afterwards an honourable mem¬ 
ber !) had spoken the truth! I! 

In the session of 1825 the Consolidation Act of 
Dr. Lushington passed the legislature, as well as an 
Act declaring the slave trade piracy; these were 
most valuable measures, yet a judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench, pronounced by Mr. Justice Best, 
towards the close of the preceding year, contributed 
perhaps, more largely still, towards that consumma¬ 
tion of the hopes of the abolition party to which 
many now began to look forward. An extract from 
that judgment may prove of service on your side of 
the water:— 

ft Slavery is a relation which has always, in Bri¬ 
tish courts, been held inconsistent with the constitu¬ 
tion of the country. It is matter of pride to me to 
recollect, that while economists and politicians were 
recommending to the legislature the protection of 
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this traffic, and senators were framing statutes for 
its promotion, and declaring it a benefit to the coun¬ 
try, the judges of the land, above the age in which 
they lived, standing upon the high ground of natural 
right, and disdaining to bend to the lower doctrine of 
expediency, declared that slavery was inconsistent 
with the genius of the English constitution, and that 
human beings could not be the subject-matter of 
properly; and if, indeed, there had been any express 
law commanding us to recognise those rights, we 
might have been called upon to consider the propriety 
of that which has been said by the great commen¬ 
tator upon the laws of this country, that ‘ If any 
human law should allow or enjoin us to commit an 
offence against the divine law, we are bound to trans¬ 
gress that human law; for upon the law of nature 
and the law of revelation depend all human law, that 
is to say, no human law should be suffered to con¬ 
tradict these.’ Now if it can be shown that slavery 
is against the law of nature and the law of God, it 
cannot be recognised in our courts. It is an anti- 
christian law, and one which violates the rights of 
nature, and therefore ought not to be recognised 
here.” 

This judgment was given in the cause of “ Forbes 
v. Cochrane,” 2 Bamwall and Cresswell. This re¬ 
cognition of the doctrine of Blackstone in a recent 
decision of the King’s Bench, that slavery rested on 
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anti-christiaxi, and therefore on nugatory law, told 
with great effect in rousing the public mind to a 
sense of duty. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER V. 

The African Institution — Mr. Evans—The Antislavery Society 
and Reporter — Mr. Wilberf orce's retirement.—Mr. Denman — 
Mr. O’Connell — Mr. Cropper—Mauritius—Mr. Granville 
Sharpe .— Mr. Clarhson. 

September 23rd, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

The year 1825 was for many reasons a year of 
deep interest to the Antislavery body. ,In the pre¬ 
ceding year, as I have mentioned in my last letter. 
Antislavery societies were ushered into existence; 
they now began to assume a systematic and self¬ 
generating character. In fact, it was an indispens¬ 
able revolution in the policy of the party. If Can¬ 
ning’s resolutions were illusory, they had at least 
one merit, they defined an object and pledged Par¬ 
liament to the ;definition. Thus "a something” 
was given, not only to vindicate but to demand an 
appeal to the public for co-operation; the gift was 
so qualified , and so vague that emancipation was re¬ 
duced to a bare possibility; still it was possible, and 
such was the spirit of Antislavery men that all felt 
that what was possible must be attempted. 
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It was obvious, however, to everybody that the 
committee of the African Institution was in no way 
adapted for conducting the controversy in its new 
form. For the only work hitherto to be done, no¬ 
thing better could have been devised. The Downing 
Street aristocracy is but slightly impressed, even in 
these liberal days, by any but Parliamentary power; 
twenty-five years ago a direct appeal from the people 
to the minister was an audacity not to be imagined; 
on measures affecting the interests of a trade, or the 
convenience of a district, deputations were received 
then as now; and soft-soldered and bowed out, much 
in the same form as they are at present. But to in¬ 
terpose in matters of state policy, would have been 
a licence scornfully denied to the most influential 
men in the country, if they claimed it jure po- 
puli , and not as members of Parliament. It was, 
therefore, essential that remonstrance, expostulation, 
or suggestion on such subjects as the foreign slave 
trade, or the colonial legislation, should come from 
the mouths of Parliamentary men, and men too 
of acknowledged weight. The African Institution, 
in its working character, consisted exclusively of 
such men; royalty presided in the person of the 
Duke of Gloucester—a steady and high principled 
patron of the cause while life endured; its vice-pre¬ 
sidents, six and thirty in number, were, almost ex¬ 
clusively, noble. Its directors* were, yrith few excep- 
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tions, members of Parliament; even its secretary, 
Mr. Evans, was in the House—a name that I cannot 
mention a second time without acknowledging the 
grateful respect due to him, not only from every 
member of the Antislavery corps, but from every 
society that has had for its object the interests of 
religion, benevolence, or civil liberty. 

A body so constituted could not be bowed out or 
soft-soldered. Its members knew when to urge, 
when to insist, and when to forbear; and more than 
this, they represented and possessed all the trust¬ 
worthy information on the subject that was then to 
be found in the country. Such were the men re¬ 
quired when the Antislavery work was such as I have 
hitherto been describing; but they were men not 
fitted for the then occult science of agitation. They 
formed too splendid, too stately a machine. You 
republicans can with difficulty understand the bar 
that dissociates classes among ,s. We work like 
slaves with our equals in rank; we will follow our 
superiors to the death, if they will take the lead; 
but we do not work at all when unequally yoked, nor 
do we reverence those who ought by station to lead 
us, if they spontaneously descend to the common 
level. This peculiarity of our country springs from 
no servile feeling; on the contrary, it has its source 
in the very independence which grows up under the 
protection of law. We owe our liberty to our laws, 
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but law is established and executed bj authority, and 
therefore we are cradled in respect for authority. 
This national peculiarity renders it impossible for 
men of rank and high position to become successful 
agitators, and when agitation became the order of the 
day, it was a necessary consequence that the African 
Institution and all its aristocracy should be thrown 
overboard. It lingered on for two years longer, and 
then died a natural death, the last public meeting of 
the subscribers being held on the 16th of June, 
1827, by which time the well-known Antislavery 
Society of Aldermanbury had secured a firm footing 
in the confidence of the public. 

And here I must again suspend my narrative to 
do justice to the sagacity of Mr. Macaulay, and his 
coadjutors, of whom Mr. Buxton had by this time 
become the chief. This substitution of the power 
of Antislavery association, was an improvement of 
which the credit was mainly due to Mr. Macaulay, 
though he little imagined at that time the extent to 
which it might be carried, and even dreaded in after 
years the exertion of the power thus acquired. As 
time rolled on, men became accustomed to the aspect 
of Antislavery proceedings, and there was a weari¬ 
some sameness in the tale of slave ships captured, 
slave treaties violated, and slave-owning oppression. 
It was the same thing, day after day. Parliament 
eschewed the topic; ministers dreaded it; the pub- 
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lie nauseated it; till at last nobody would listen, and 
therefore nobody would speak ; nobody would read 
and therefore nobody would write ; yet Mr. Buxton, 
our Antislavery Wellington, must be supported, and, 
above all, the battle must be won. Frequent was the 
domestic discussion as to the best method of infusing 
new life into the semi-animate body, and it was rather 
with the view of acquiring and disseminating inform¬ 
ation than of organizing support, that Mr. Macaulay 
proposed the institution of the Antislavery Society. 
No man knew better than himself the vast import¬ 
ance of diffusing knowledge on any topic on which 
the public were required to act, and it was therefore 
an essential, if not the principal, part of his plan to 
publish colonial intelligence in a periodical work. 
He undertook to be its editor and compiler. Hence 
originated the “Antislavery Reporter,” the first 
number of which appeared on the 30th of June, 
1825; and thus was formed the nucleus of a system 
to- which, under the blessing of God, after some 
revolutions in its management, all the subsequent 
success must be ascribed. It is true that it was 
eventually found necessary to remodel and extend 
that system: like its predecessor, the African Insti¬ 
tution, the Antislavery Society drooped under an 
accumulation of political bias and aristocratic ascen¬ 
dancy, and, worse than either, of tame monotony: 
but though it did not accomplish it began the work. 
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and also, like the African Institution, it was better 
framed for the duty which then pressed, than its 
more ardent and active successor. I must not anti¬ 
cipate however. 

Another incident in the year 1825, excited not 
only interest, but a measure of anxiety in the friends 
of the cause. Mr. Wilberforce retired from public 
life. His name was so identified with the redress of 
African wrongs, that his retirement seemed to those 
who were not familiar with the conduct of the cause 
behind the scenes, ominous of its abandonment as a 
hopeless struggle. 

But the fact was that Wilberforce, never enjoying 
robust health, had long keen obliged, by increasing 
infirmity, to leave it to others to do the work. For 
some years previously he had abstained from taking 
an active part, though he still gave to the efforts of 
others all public countenance by his never failing 
eloquence, when circumstances demanded his pa¬ 
triarchal sanction. With the actual abolition of 
slavery, he had, in other respects, little or nothing to 
do, beyond laying the foundation stone in abolishing 
the traffic. Nor was he qualified either by taste, or 
habit, or physical power, for that very rough labour 
which was yet to be performed. Could any moral 
chemist have compounded an extract of humanity, 
selecting all its choicest and most useful elements, 
he could not have prepared a being so admirably 
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adapted for the peculiar services he was to render to 
his country as IVilberforce. He had his defects and 
though others have veiled them, I shall not. A 
man’s excellence, especially when a public man, can¬ 
not be appretiated apart from his failings, as the 
primary colours lose their brilliancy when deprived 
of contrast with their complementary tints. 

His essential fault was that of busy indolence; be 
workedout nothing for himself; he was destitute of 
system, and desultory in his habits; he depended on 
others for information, and laid himself open to mis¬ 
guidance ; he was too fond of an animated dictionary; 
he required an intellectual walking stick. From this 
habit sprung another failing of no trifling import¬ 
ance in a public man—he was indecisive j he wanted 
the confidence which he might have justly placed in 
his own judgment. It was a common saying of him, 
so common that you must have heard it, that you 
might safely predicate his vote, for it was certain to 
be opposed to his speech. The only other weak 
point to which I will refer was singular in a man of 
his refinement—he loved the small gossip of political 
life, and politically educated in the tone of the last 
century, felt, perhaps unconsciously, too much defe¬ 
rential regard for rank and power, irrespective, not of 
the morality, but of the sterling worth of their pos¬ 
sessors. 

In a man of less strength of principle than Wil- 
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berforce, these faults though venial, would have im¬ 
peded all his utility, even if they had not reduced 
him to the level of the common herd; but he pos¬ 
sessed qualities that neutralised their tendency; in 
religious duty, taking the expression in its most 
comprehensive sense, he was resolute and inflexible; 
it was a resolution founded no less on intelligence 
than feeling: he knew what was his duty to God 
and man, better than the most orthodox divine that 
ever adorned the episcopal bench; and what he knew, 
he practised and he loved. This was the real secret 
of that deep veneration with which all men regarded 
him. In the conflict of party, in the excitement of 
debate, or the tumult of political strife, men might 
doubt about his vote on minor issues, but where the 
interests of morality, or humanity, or religion were 
involved, there Wilberforce’s perception of what was 
right appeared intuitive, and his vote was certain: 
neither rank, nor power, nor eloquence bewildered him 
for a moment then. All the honours, all the wealth, 
all the seductions that the world could furnish, would 
not have tempted him to offend his conscience by 
even a momentary hesitation; he at once rose above 
all infirmities of habit, firm as a rupon the 
spiritual foundation on which he rested. Now am I 
not right in beginning with his faults 2 do they not 
show his noble virtues in yet bolder relief ? 

It was by this superiority of pious excellence that 
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Wilberforce secured his influence abroad, and it was 
through that influence that he almost commanded 
the power of Parliament, on those few and peculiar 
subjects on which he felt it his duty to appeal to it. 
He had but few of the adventitious advantages on 
which influence is built up by common men. At 
one time he was abundantly wealthy, and distributed 
his wealth with no unsparing hand, so that he died 
comparatively poor, though still rich in the ordinary 
sense of the word; that is, he had an income more 
than sufficient to maintain his high position in 
society; he might have doubled it could he have 
allowed himself to raise his rents. Neither had he 
any aristocratic pretensions by birth ; his patrimony 
had been created by his grandfather’s commercial 
success in a provincial town, and his hereditary con¬ 
nexions were all of the mercantile class, though 
among its highest circles. In personal appearance, he 
laboured under positive disadvantage, except for the 
benignant expression of a countenance of which all 
the features were irregular and plain. Yet his manner 
was easy and graceful, forming a singular contrast to 
his person. One advantage however he did possess 
in no slight excellence. His mind was richly stored 
with the elegancies of literature; his taste was refined, 
and his fancy poetic; he had much vivacity and wit, 
and no small measure of sarcastic power when he 
thought it permissible to indulge it; his shrewdness 
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and knowledge of the world often surprised those 
whom business alone brought into contact with him. 
These qualities, combined with his thorough tact and 
intimate acquaintance with all the intricate inter¬ 
lacings of political party, gave him a high place 
among the orators of his day; he always spoke 
with great self-possession except on his first entrance 
into Parliament at a very early age, when we find Pitt 
reproving “his young friend” for venturing to com¬ 
pete in vituperation with such an accomplished pro¬ 
ficient in the art as Edmund Burke! His eloquence 
was not of the highest order either in argument or 
declamation; but it was always chaste, classical, and 
persuasive—perhaps “ seductive ” would be a more 
appropriate term; I have often heard him both in 
his place and on the platform, and have been carried 
away by him irresistibly for the time, but when I 
have reflected upon it afterwards, and asked myself 
the cause, 1 have been at a loss to find that he has 
told me anything new, or urged anything old by 
novelty of argument. His exquisite style of illus¬ 
tration, perhaps, conduced more than anything else 
to that delighted satisfaction with which all classes 
heard him speak. In private intercourse, his kind¬ 
ness, his liberality of soul, his gentle tenderness of 
manner and affectionate consideration for all around 
him, won every heart; admiration there was lost in 
love. 
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I have endeavoured to give you this sketch of him 
because it will interest you to receive it from one 
who knew him so well as I did ; and to give it truth¬ 
fully to the best of my judgment, because, if I except 
that by my brother’s pen in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, I have never yet seen one that was not more 
flattering than faithful. Wilberforce was superlatively 
great, because he was superlatively good; in other 
respects, he was a first class man, but by no means a 
** double firstflattery is insult to his real excel¬ 
lencies. 

Whatever he was, his retirement was for the 
moment, regarded by the Antislavery body as a sad 
omen for the cause. I thought so too, but I knew 
not then what there was before us, nor did I antici¬ 
pate the accessions of talent and strength which the 
party were about to receive, and which largely con¬ 
tributed to make this a memorable year. Mr. Den¬ 
man and Mr. O’Connell both made their first ap¬ 
pearance on the Antislavery stage, and two more able 
advocates could hardly have been retained. I be¬ 
lieve that the former had already proved himself a 
staunch friend in the House, but that maybe said of 
many. In fact, the Whigs were always firm and 
h^est in the cause, and as far as regarded Parlia¬ 
ment, their support was certain. Whitbread, Romilly, 
and many others, might be named, but I do not 
class any as Antislavery men, par excellence, except 
g 2 
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those who treated the subject as more than a political 
question, and joined our committee and our public 
meetings, and were ready for any emergency, both 
with tongue and pen. Among this number, Mr. 
Denman and Mr. O’Connell were conspicuous. In 
a less emphatic sense, all the opposition party for 
many years (excepting only Mr. Hume) were our 
staunch friends and allies. 

Another man whose name will long be held in 
reverence by all the party was Mr. Cropper, of Liver¬ 
pool, whose son was the first in England to receive 
you as a guest. Mr. Cropper was indeed an acquisi¬ 
tion. “ Give him pen and ink and he will demon¬ 
strate that black is white,” was the laconic descrip¬ 
tion of his powers by a man that knew them well; 
but Mr. Cropper never so applied them; they were 
steadily and perseveringly applied to spread the 
truth, not to propagate falsehood; and his purse was 
as fluent as his pen. I shall have occasion hereafter 
to say much more on this head. 

And, finally, it was in 1825, that the first whisper 
of the Mauritius case reached our ears. Of all the 
cases that the indefatigable industry of Mr. Macaulay 
brought to light, and nothing colonial escaped his 
lynx-eyed attention, this was by far the worst; and it 
became the worst, because by some blind negligence, 
for which: it is impossible to account, Mauritius 
sugars were ranked in the tariff with East India 
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sugars, and paid a lower duty than the produce of 
our West Indian Islands. I must reserve my narra¬ 
tive of this case till I arrive at the inquiry which the 
House of Commons directed; but I cannot omit it 
among the memorabilia of this year, because all the 
books, and all the “ Reporters ” that ever were pub¬ 
lished, all the speeches that ever were made, all the 
sermons that ever were preached, and all the lectures 
that ever were delivered on the subject of slavery, 
failed to produce a tenth part of the excitement and 
indignation provoked by the result of this inquiry. 
The Antislavery public, in any true sense of the 
term, was created by the Mauritius case. 

Had you been bom at the time I should have con¬ 
cluded that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had been built 
there. 

I may here allude to two men whose names are 
justly illustrious in the annals of humanity, Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe and Clarkson. The former died about 
this time, and though the latter long survived, his 
Antislavery exertions were virtually at an end, not 
because his heart failed him, for that was impossible 
while life remained, but because the infirmities of age 
abated his energy. I shall not discuss the question 
that at one time excited so much controversy, con¬ 
ducted in no amiable spirit, whether he or Mr. Wil- 
berforce first entered the field; Mr. Wilberforce him¬ 
self conceded the priority; it may be that, unknown 
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to each other, both simultaneously adopted the same 
resolution to devote themselves to the abolition of 
the traffic. It is a trifling and unworthy dispute. If 
Mr. Clarkson preceded Mr. Wilberforce in publica¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt that Mr. Wilberforce’s 
station in society enabled him to compel public at¬ 
tention to the subject to a degree which Mr. Clarkson 
never could have accomplished, and entitled him to 
assume that lead, which was unanimously conceded 
to him till he resigned the reins ; Mr. Clarkson was 
a man of education and originally in holy orders; 
still he acted as Mr. Wilberforce’s stipendiary secre¬ 
tary in the matter. I have alluded to Mr. Wilber¬ 
force’s habit of using an intellectual walking-stick. 
Mr. Clarkson might without any disparagement, be 
fairly considered his abolition walking-stick, till 
the accidents of life gave him two stout crutches 
in Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macaulay. But it is an idle 
question. Both of them and nearly all their coad¬ 
jutors are gone to that rest from their labours, which 
is equally given to him who entered at the eleventh 
hour and him who entered at the first. 

Mr. Clarkson continued for many years to contribute 
what aid he could both by his pen and his counsel; 
I fear that latterly his advice was seldom followed, 
and his writings seldom read, hut both were always 
received with the outward respect due to the pa¬ 
triarch of the cause. The fact is that by the gra- 
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dual accession of the public to Antislavery principle, 
the colonial controversy was already, even at this 
time, assuming a very different character and re¬ 
quired the energies of younger and ruder hands. I 
was not acquainted with Granville Sharp, and can 
give you no particulars about him but such as are 
before the world, You will remember that he first 
became celebrated by his generous and persevering 
protection to a negro boy named Somerset, who was 
brought to England by his master, and here detained 
as a slave. Granville Sharpe in this case was the 
first who asserted and established the principle that 
no man can touch the British soil and not be free. 
He was afterwards an active member of the African 
Institution. Mr. R. Phillips, whom I have already 
named, was another active member of the same 
committee, and cotemporary with Clarkson and 
Granville Sharpe, I think he joined the Anti¬ 
slavery committee on its first establishment, but I 
have no lively remembrance of him. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER VI. 

Mr. Macaulay's “Picture of Negro Slavery”•—Official instruc¬ 
tions to the colonies—Colonial legislation — Mr. William, 
Smith—Jamaica trials—Leceshe and Escoffery—Missionary 
Smith. 

September 26,1854. 

My dear Madam, 

The resolutions of Canning, whatever may be 
thought of their Jesuitical turn, had, as I have 
noticed, one decided and most beneficial effect. As 
the improvement of the slave, and his fitness for the 
enjoyment of social rights were prescribed as the 
condition precedent of emancipation, the efforts of 
the party were concentrated on the amelioration of 
his condition. Missionary efforts were redoubled, 
and no pains were spared to obtain accurate inform¬ 
ation of colonial legislation and of colonial economy. 
The work of Mr. Stephen had exposed the cruelty of 
the system, irrespective of the inhumanity, and in 
defiance of the humanity of the slave owner. He 
proved to demonstration that, though in individual 
cases, the one might mitigate, and the other aggra¬ 
vate oppression, it was a system under which cruelty 
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and utter debasement, and premature extinction of 
life, must invariably obtain. 

This directed the attention of the abolitionists to 
the prominent features of the system, and Mr. 
Macaulay collected, and from month to month pub¬ 
lished in the " Reporter,” not only examples with 
out end of the mischievous operation of those colonial 
laws which Mr. Stephen had exposed, but analyses 
of the various ameliorating acts, as they were called, 
showing that they were illusory, and only passed to 
deceive the public at home, without the slightest 
intention of giving them practical efficiency. 

In this arduous work he was greatly assisted by 
papers laid annually before Parliament. In the first 
instance, official returns of slave treatment could 
only be obtained from the crown colonies; for they 
being under the immediate control of government, 
unincumbered by (t Assemblies,” there was no diffi¬ 
culty in procuring honest intelligence from official 
men; and it is due to all our successive administra¬ 
tions, of whatever party, to add that there was no re¬ 
luctance to make public all official information re¬ 
specting slave treatment. It was from this source that 
the “ Picture of negro slavery drawn by the colonists 
themselves ” was derived ; and a dreadful picture it 
was; no country could have supplied the colours but 
a slave colony; no pencil but Mr. Macaulay’s could 
have transferred them in all. their horrid brilliancy to 
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canvas. You have used the same pallette, and I 
need not describe the tints; but there is this differ¬ 
ence between your composition and Mr. Macaulay’s: 
your light is focal: Mr. Macaulay’s is panoramic; 
your darkest shades are so blended with heavenly 
brightness that even the sadness with which we con¬ 
template the scene is not unmingled with admiring 
pleasure. Mr. Mtcaulay’s picture is stern, hard, ter¬ 
rific : it exhibits in every line the unveiled boldness 
of the figures in dreadful and disgusting fidelity of 
truth. A painting was once offered me for ten pounds ; 
it was by Dominichiuo, add an undoubted original. I 
hurried to see it, but whea the case was opened, not 
for a thousand would' I have hung it in my room. 
The subject was St. Bartholomew flayed alive! Such 
was Mr. Macaulay’s colonial portrait, drawn by the 
colonists themselves. 

Canning’s resolutions were, as I have already ex¬ 
pressed my belief, honestly intended, and the promp¬ 
titude with which the government followed them up 
proved their sincerity: within a fortnight instruc¬ 
tions were sent to the governors of every slave colony 
to introduce the following reforms j.— 

Keligious instruction was to be provided. 

Sunday markets were to be abolished. 

Slave evidence was to be admissible. 

Slave marriages were to be legalised. 

Slave property was to be protected. 
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Manumission was to be facilitated. 

Families were not to be separated by sale, nor 
slaves from the estates to which they belonged. 

Arbitrary punishment and the corporal punish¬ 
ment of females were to be abolished. 

The driving-whip was to be abandoned. 

And saving banks were to be. established. 

It is not too much to say that, with exceptions, too 
few to qualify the assertion, in one and every colony, 
upon each and all of these important points, the le¬ 
gislation was deceitful and inoperative. In 1826, 
three years after these circular instructions had been 
issued, returns were made from the colonies (except¬ 
ing six), and published by Parliament, embracing 
a period of five years; the dissection of these re¬ 
turns showed that the instructions of government had 
been set at nought, and all colonial legislation a 
dead letter. One most useful appointment recom¬ 
mended by the government to the chartered colonies, 
and actually made in the crown colonies, though not 
generally till 1830, was that of a protector of slaves. 
It was universally repudiated as unnecessary and un¬ 
constitutional ; as if the very existence of slayery, 
with all its incapacitating incidents, did not demand 
the protection afforded to infants and lunatics; as if 
anything would be more unconstitutional than slavery 
itself! I am not able to say whether such an officer 
ever was appointed in the chartered colonies. I be- 
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lieve not, except that in Tobago there was a sort of 
derisive pretence of complying with the wishes of 
the government, by appointing their magistrates 
protectors ex officio , being the very persons from 
whose injustice the slave most needed protection! 

But in one sense this contumacious resistance was 
of little consequence. The crown colonies had pro¬ 
tectors, and these officers sent home such wholesale 
returns of cruelty, as enabled the public to judge for 
themselves what must he the state of those colonies 
where there was no protection. Thus all tended to 
the same desirable end—exposure. 

The Antislaveiy members were always at then- 
post, and vigilantly on the watch to bring before 
Parliament flagrant cases of abuse. In this respect 
Denman, Lushington, and Brougham specially dis¬ 
tinguished themselves about this time; the cases 
they respectively took up were of such importance 
in the effect they produced on the public mind, that 
I must briefly explain them. 

Denman’s motion on the 2nd of March, 1826, had 
reference to the trials of certain slaves in Jamaica, 
on charges of insurrection two years previously. In 
consequence of a squabble that had occurred between 
a butcher and his boy at Port Maria, eight negroes 
were tried on a charge of rebellious (!) conspiracy, 
convicted, and hanged within four days. The boy, 
to save himself from punishment, had trumped up 
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the charge, and the accused were allowed no oppor¬ 
tunity of facing their accuser; there was no cross- 
examination of the witnesses; the evidence was 
chiefly hearsay, and that evidence was to be rewarded 
by freedom. In this case a father was to be hanged 
on the evidence of his son, a child of thirteen, and a 
husband on the evidence of his wife!!! Ramifica¬ 
tions of the plot were alleged, but not proved by any 
evidence at all, and altogether twenty-four slaves 
were judicially murdered. Lushington and Brougham, 
as may well be supposed, were not wanting in a case 
like this, and the noble trio were well supported by 
H. Smith. But what then ?—it was an unreformed 
House; the discussion was inconvenient; and all 
that could be obtained by the united eloquence of 
Denman, Brougham, and Lushington, and the honest 
downright good sense of William Smith was, that 
“ The House saw further proof of the evils insepa¬ 
rably attendant upon a state of slavery!” The 
public saw it too, and the perception was not lost. 

I have repeatedly mentioned Mr. William Smith, 
but have said nothing of his character; he was in the 
first rank of our Parliamentary leaders, though placed 
there less by his talents than by his uncompromising 
spirit. He was a Unitarian, and as such commonly 
took an active part in representing the wrongs of 
dissenters; the "West Indians gave him frequent op¬ 
portunity, and this may have led to the deep interest 
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which he invariably took in every colonial debate. 
He spoke, whenever he did speak, with manliness 
of spirit and corresponding strength of language; he 
had much humour, but I do not remember that 
humour enlivened his speeches. I may be wrong, 
for I did not often hear him, and many years have 
passed over; but my impression is that his eloquence 
was of the downright, knock-you-down, school; fer¬ 
vent and fluent, but homely and inartificial. He was 
blessed with an excellent temper and great self-pos¬ 
session. I once dined in his company at a semi¬ 
domestic party, when an awkward servant in placing 
a bottle of burgundy on the table, struck him so se¬ 
verely on the temple as to wound him. Mr. Smith was 
not even disconcerted, but instantly seeing the alarm 
of the ladies, quietly said, “ Thank you, but I prefer 
the champagnea hackneyed joke, but admirably 
adapted to allay the uneasiness of the ladies when 
they saw the blood trickling down his lace. Not a 
man of the whole abolition party was more implicitly 
trusted than William Smith. 

The case which Dr. Lushington brought before the 
House in the preceding year, 1825, was less tragical but 
scarcely less atrocious, than Mr. Denman’s. Messrs. 
Lecesne and Escoffery, two British subjects and free 
men of colour, had been deported from Jamaica to 
St. Domingo, under the pretext that they were 
aliens and dangerous persons. Their illegal depor- 
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fcation was attended by circumstances of cruel aggra¬ 
vation. There was not a doubt of their national 
character or of their free birth, but they were men 
of colour, and this was enough for Jamaica, espe¬ 
cially when under the rule of the late Duke of Man¬ 
chester. Dr. Lushington succeeded, though no energy 
short of his would have succeeded, in compelling 
compensation for these outrageous proceedings, and 
this case also left a deep impression on the public 
mind ; for it showed that the power of slavery was, 
in the colonies, paramount to the rights of British 
subjects. I knew Lecesne well. He was a man of 
great natural shrewdness, most accurate and trust¬ 
worthy in his statements, and possessed of a manly 
frankness of character worthy of a British subject; 
but a man of more harmless, quiet disposition could 
scarcely have been found; he had a natural air of 
good breeding and a gentlemanly tone. That he 
would not hesitate to speak his sentiments on any 
subject when it became him to speak, I have not the 
least doubt; and probably this might make him a 
dangerous man in Jamaica, and might have fright¬ 
ened the Duke of Manchester out of his wits. On 
his Grace’s return home, however, he found that 
other people could speak out as well as Lecesne, and 
I doubt if to his dying hour he forgot Lord Suffield’s 
cross-examination of him before the Lords’ commit¬ 
tee of 1832. 
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Mr. Brougham’s case referred to the prosecution of 
a missionary at Demerara, of the name of Smith, who 
had fallen a victim to colonial persecution, and, if I 
remember rightly, died in gaol, fairly worn out by 
suffering and oppression. The real value of this case 
was that it roused the indignation of every body of 
dissenters in the kingdom. Smith had fallen a 
martyr to his missionary zeal for the slave, in faith¬ 
fully preaching the doctrine of freedom from the 
bondage of sin. “ Sin” being of no account in the 
then state of colonial society, the word was rejected 
as surplusage, and to preach “ freedom from bond¬ 
age” was sedition, little short of treason; it must 
be owned, that if the planters were sincere, as no 
doubt many of them were, in deducing the legitimacy 
of slavery from Scripture, it was dangerous to the 
peace of society to allow of any allusion to freedom 
from the bondage of sin, or even to admit the au¬ 
thenticity of any text that mentioned freedom at all. 
Or possibly they thought, and with some reason, 
that “ sin” was a synonym for “planter,” and in 
that case their proceedings were natural and politic, 
though scarcely justifiable. Whatever might have 
been their apology, Smith’s death, as was said by 
a more illustrious martyr in former days, kindled a 
flame that was never extinguished. Demerara mur¬ 
dered Smith, but, at the same time, it contributed 
largely to the extinction of slavery. Next to the 
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Quakers, the dissenters were foremost in the Anti¬ 
slavery battle ; nest to the West Indian committee, 
the most hostile to emancipation were the bishops, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
themselves among the largest of our slaveholders. 

In 1825 and 1826 the subject of slavery was often 
brought before Parliament in one form or another. 
The Mauritius slave trade, the sugar duties, the ad¬ 
ministration of the slave laws, the proceedings of the 
colonial assemblies, the slave-holding interest of co¬ 
lonial officers, were so many texts on which Buxton, 
Whitmore, William Smith, Brougham, and Lord 
Suffield preached most orthodox and powerful ser¬ 
mons, all of which, as far as our representatives were 
concerned, entered at one ear to go out by the other; 
but they told with the people. It was the Antislavery 
policy at this time, and for several years afterwards, 
to address the million through the House, for it was 
the only way of getting into the newspapers. Hence 
Buxton made his annual motions, and Brougham his 
perennial speeches, For any effect they produced 
in a Parliament of rotten boroughs, they might as 
well have been addressd to the winds; but their ope¬ 
ration on the mind of the religious public, though 
silent and unobserved, was powerful. Good men began 
to gather together in knots; pious men began to ask 
themselves if they had done their duty; and a per¬ 
ceptible, though not a large effect, was noticed in 
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the anniversary meetings of the Antislavery societies 
of the metropolis. Macaulay, alive to everything, 
maintained a continual fire on the enemy, through 
the Antislavery Reporter, and the Antislavery So 
ciety in Aldermanbury backed him in every effort. 
About this time a special commission of inquiry into 
the condition of the slaves in the West Indies, was 
sent out by government. It was confided to Mr. 
Dougan and Major Moody; the former a gentleman 
distinguished not less by Antislavery principles than 
by honourable character and generous feeling; the 
latter a pro-slavery pamphleteer; of course such an 
inquiry, on such a subject, could end in nothing; but 
it argued better intentions on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Still nothing was said about emancipation, or if 
said, it was in a whisper. Colonial abuses, colonial 
obduracy, colonial hypocrisy, were the only topics 
for agitation, but colonial castigation and colonial 
emancipation were tabooed. The Canning resolu¬ 
tions were an insurmountable bar. The more people 
discussed them and reflected on them, the more con¬ 
vinced did they feel that slavery was intended to 
exist in perpetuo , and that Canning and the House 
were equally dishonest. Freedom by the course of 
amelioration, and of colonial amelioration too, was 
hopelessly unattainable. It was worse; to ameliorate 
slavery was an absurdity, a contradiction in terms. 
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But if popular agitation is to be effected, there must 
be a definite object. Something specific, something 
simple and intelligible, and well-defined, must be 
laid before any popular meeting to secure a move¬ 
ment ; yet Canning’s resolutions precluded this, and 
though good men and religious bodies had been ex¬ 
cited to think, they did not at present “ see their 
way clearly” enough to act. 

Such was the temper of the public mind when the 
Mauritius inquiry was first suggested, and Buxton 
obtained a Parliamentary committee on the subject. 
A wholesale and felonious infraction of the laws 
against slave trading, not by individuals only, but by 
a colony under British government, was too glaring 
a case, if true, to be extenuated or passed over. 
Common decency required that something should be 
done. Even the West Indians themselves could not 
but regard this with jealous anger, and not the less 
so that Mauritius sugars were excepted from the 
higher duties. It was a case beyond the anodyne of 
indignant resolutions, and Buxton obtained his com¬ 
mittee. In the result, this inquiry gave rise to a 
measure of emancipation so large, though modified, 
that it must in any event have been regarded as the 
first instalment of universal emancipation. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen, 
h 2 
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LETTER VII. 

Mauritius inquiry—Mr. Byam—Sir Robert Farquhar — Mr. 
Buxton’s illness —General Hall—Lord Monteagle-—Extent of 
slave-trading in the Mauritius. 

September 28th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

I have some doubts whether you are acquainted 
with the Mauritius papers, except so far as you may 
have read extracts from them in the early numbers 
of “ The Antislavery Reporterj” yet there appears 
in " Uncle’s Tom’s Cabin” a passage which seems 
founded up'm the following anecdote. A gentleman 
of the name of Byam was chief-commissary of police 
in this colony; he was a kind-hearted man, who did 
not become changed by official residence even in the 
worst of our slave colonies. His wife was a lady of 
warm feelings and active benevolence; she found in 
the colony an ample field for the exercise of all her 
excellent qualities. Whether they still survive I 
know not, for it is many years since I heard of them, 
but I gladly pay this tribute to their memory, whe¬ 
ther living or dead. They quitted the Mauritius in 
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1824. As Mrs. Byam was on the point of getting 
into the boat which was to take them on board their 
ship, a slave woman called after her by name j she 
thought that it might be one of her numerous pro¬ 
tegees wanting assistance, and she turned back to 
the shore to meet her. She recognised a poor crea¬ 
ture to whom she had rendered some service, and 
asked what she wanted of her ? “ Madam Byam,” 
said the woman in French, “ have you God in your 
country?”—“How can you ask such a question? 
God is everywhere.” “No, madame, God is not 
here; we have no God; if God is in your country, 
tell him what we poor slaves suffer; we have no 
God here! ” * This was all she wanted; Mrs. 
Byam gave the promise, and well did she and Byam 
redeem it. His first duty on reaching England was 
to put Buxton in possession of the Mauritius case, 
and Buxton, with equal promptitude, brought it be¬ 
fore the House on the 9th of May, 1826. 

Sir Robert Farquhar was then in Parliament; he 
had been for many years Governor of the Mauritius, 
and it was under his administration that all the ini¬ 
quities, unfolded by Byam, had occurred. So little, 
however, had hitherto been known of the slave sta¬ 
tistics of the colony, that Sir Robert had been 
reckoned among the distinguished friends of the 

* This anecdote is slightly varied in the “ Memoirs of Sir T. 
F. BuxtonI give it as I received it from Mrs. Byam herself. 
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cause, and elected, in compliment, a vice-president 
of the African Institution, a sort of blue riband 
among the abolitionists, and rarely conferred except 
on the nobility. It might be on this account that 
Buxton felt himself called upon to comment on the 
case with more than usual severity, though, indeed, 
it was scarcely possible to open such a case without 
gravely impugning the character, and even the honesty 
of Farquhar. Buxton accused him of conniving at, 
if he did not actually participate in, the felonious 
traffic of the colony. It was a heavy charge against 
any man, and especially against a member in his 
place. It was made on the authority of Byam 
before full investigation; but it was only partially 
established. There was no doubt that Farquhar was 
the owner or otherwise deeply interested in a slave 
property called Belombre; the ostensible owner was 
his secretary, a Mr. Telfair. Nor was there any 
doubt that slaves were feloniously imported and 
speedily found their way to this plantation. These 
facts were notorious in the island, and abundant evi¬ 
dence of them was soon found in England. Beyond 
this, the charge was not sustained; and it would have 
been difficult indeed to prove, except by such cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, an actual participation in slave 
trade, by Farquhar or anybody else. Still, as the 
charge was specific and openly made, it was impos¬ 
sible to refuse a committee. 
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The committee met, examined such witnesses as 
were immediately at hand, in a superficial way, and 
made a report, that, like many other reports from 
Parliamentary committees, amounted to little or no¬ 
thing. This was in 1826. Early in 1827, Buxton 
wished to re-appoint the committee, but Canning 
found it inconvenient, and opposed it, though Far¬ 
quhar affected to clamour for it, taunting Buxton 
with delay. Towards the close of that year, Buxton 
was most seriously ill, and thus disabled, in 1828, 
from renewing the inquiry. In the following year he 
was again taunted with this delay by Farquhar and 
his friends, but he entirely exculpated himself on the 
grounds which I have stated. In the meanwhile, 
however, he had not been idle. The 56th Regiment 
had returned to England in the interval, as well as 
many of the 22nd and 82nd and other persons fami¬ 
liar with the Mauritius practices. A semi-official 
inquiry had long been instituted, the government 
and the House concurring in giving every facility 
to the inquiry, though conducted by private indivi¬ 
duals. The object was not to found any measure 
on an inquiry thus conducted, but to collect such 
evidence as would enable the committee, when re¬ 
appointed, to report with confidence. It is probable 
that had Farquhar been aware of the extent of the 
preparation, he would have professed less anxiety to 
resume the investigation; he died before it was com- 
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pleted, and this put an end to the committee; it 
never was revived, for it had been conceded at first, 
rather as an act of justice to Farquhar, than from 
any honest disposition to relieve the slave. 

The inquiry out of doors was prosecuted neverthe¬ 
less, and the information obtained was of the most 
extraordinary and appalling description. Above two 
hundred witnesses were examined, and their exami¬ 
nations were reduced to writing. Among these wit¬ 
nesses were men of every rank and class, from field- 
officers to drummer-boys—from high officials to the 
humblest artizan. Their evidence was all to the 
same effect; there could be no collusion, for they 
were dispersed all over England; they had not even 
been cotemporary residents in the island ; they had, 
while resident there, been scattered over its whole 
surface;,they were, for the most part, unknown to 
each other, except the military; and it must be 
owned, that as respected the majority of them, their 
bias was not in favour of the slave, but of his master; 
such is the power of seduction afforded in a colony, 
by fating and other civilities, not unfrequently car¬ 
ried to the extent of pecuniary assistance. Yet with 
all these varied and unfavourable circumstances, the 
testimony of one and all was to the same effect. 

>. ve these dark records still in my keeping. I 
count extract from them tales that even to you, 
versed as you are in the subject, would scarcely ap- 
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pear credible; though rocked in an abolition cradle, 
though deeply read from infancy in all the sangui¬ 
nary horrors of slave treatment, and familiar with all 
the colonial butchery recorded in €< The Antislavery 
Reporter,” and the official returns of the protectors 
in the crown colonies, I could scarcely believe in the 
Mauritius tragedies till demonstrated by the concur¬ 
rent testimony of this host of witnesses. Slaves 
were murdered piecemeal, roasted alive in ovens; 
flogged, starved, dismembered, tortured, and slaugh¬ 
tered. Suicide and infanticide were the daily re¬ 
source of parents ; mothers killed their children from 
humanity, and killed themselves from despair. And 
the decrease ir. the slave population was supplied by 
daily importations from Madagascar and the Sey¬ 
chelles, unchecked by our cruisers, and unheeded by 
the local authorities. 

Although in 1827 the Mauritius case made no 
progress in Parliament, this year was in many 
respects a year of anxiety to the abolitionists. 
Wilmot Horton, an able man, and perhaps more in¬ 
fluential than able, came forward as an auxiliary of 
the West Indians, and made a violent attack on the 
abolition party. Buxton, though feeble, replied to 
him with a point and energy that never failed him 
in sickness or health, and Brougham, Lushington, 
and Smith did more than sustain him ; when sickness 
compelled his absence, they supplied his place, for 
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in truth each was an Ajax in the battle, though each 
selected his field of conflict for himself, in noble sub¬ 
ordination to Buxton’s leadership in a cause which 
circumstances had now made peculiarly his own. 
Lushington adopted, as his proper duty, the vindica¬ 
tion of the rights of free people of colour, and it was 
essentially to him that they were indebted in the 
following year for an acknowledged equality in civil 
rights with the white population; a large step to¬ 
wards the goal of negro emancipation. 

Although the Mauritius case in all its horrors had 
not been made public, enough of it had been dis¬ 
closed to satisfy the Government that something 
must be done, and in 1828 a commission of inquiry 
was sent to the Mauritius. This was one of those 
evasive manoeuvres to which our official men always 
resort, when they find themselves in difficulty before 
they have decided on their course. There was more 
evidence at hand in England, and evidence far more 
trustworthy, than any that could be obtained in the 
colony itself, and of this Mr. Huskisson was well 
aware, for Buxton had offered it to the government. 
But they dared not accept the offer. The commis¬ 
sioners of inquiry returned in the summer of 1829, 
and their report fully bore out the allegations of 
Buxton ir, the House: but previously to their 
return, Sir George Murray had promised an investi¬ 
gation into the state of slavery and the extent of 
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the slave trade in the Mauritius. The report of the 
commissioners confirmed the necessity of redeeming 
this promise. It could not be otherwise, for Buxton’s 
researches had already established the fact that 
since the traffic had been declared felonious in 1811, 
the whole slave population in the Mauritius, exceed¬ 
ing (50,000, had been exterminated and replaced 
more than oncel Notwithstanding proof that 
amounted to demonstration of this fact. Lord Gode¬ 
rich, who had now succeeded Sir George Murray in 
office, proposed a course which obviously must have 
failed in redressing the wrong. Lord Goderich was 
willing to emancipate all slaves illegally imported, 
but the onus probandi that they were so imported, 
was to be thrown on the slave I To this Buxton 
justly replied, that not only was the illegality of the 
importation sufficiently established by the raw igno¬ 
rance of the slaves themselves, but that if some few 
remained of the original slave stock before the island 
was conquered in 1810, they had been so studiously 
confounded with the new importations, by falsifying 
the register, that the emancipation of all was inevi¬ 
table, as there was no possibility of distinguishing 
them. This reasoning had some effect in partially 
throwing the onus on the planter, but before much 
progress had been made by the commissioners of in¬ 
vestigation, the cause of negro freedom had made 
such progress as to render the case of the Mauritius 
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comparatively unimportant. All these negotiations 
with the ministry for the time being, had protracted 
the business till the spring of 1830, and to prevent 
the risk of their being defeated by any public ex¬ 
citement on the subject, Buxton had imposed abso¬ 
lute secrecy on all parties acquainted with the 
evidence which he had obtained. When his remon¬ 
strances with government had at length succeeded in 
extorting at least a qualified emancipation of the 
Mauritius slaves, he released his friends from their 
confidence, and never did greyhounds spring from the 
slip with more ardour, than these friends to publish 
what they knew. 

Before I leave the subject of Antislavery diplo¬ 
macy on behalf of the Mauritius, I must do justice 
to two most honest and most efficient allies. General 
Hall had succeeded Farquhar in the government of 
the colony, and careless of all but humanity and 
justice, not only set his face resolutely against the 
felonious practices of the planters, but sent home 
some of the slave traders for trial at the Old Bailey, 
well knowing that conviction was hopeless in the 
Mauritius. These men were convicted. Of course 
he was clamoured out of his government, for colonial 
clamour on the pro-slavery side, was triumphant in 
those days. General Hall came home, and by his 
information and zealous efforts, effected much to¬ 
wards the liberation of the slaves. I fear that he 
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never was 'compensated for his generous efforts, and 
yet more generous sacrifices. 

Lord Monteagle, then Spring Rice, was another 
able, honest, and resolute coadjutor of Buxton in all 
this part of the Antislavery battle. He was always 
with us, heart and soul, but on this occasion he took 
a more active share than usual. His lordship’s part 
in the political drama of those times was much dis¬ 
tinguished, yet I am persuaded that in declining 
years he will not revert to any of its scenes with more 
satisfaction than to those in which he stood forward, 
a conspicuous advocate and labourer for negro liberty. 
To another excellent man. Sir John Jeremie, I shall 
advert hereafter. 

Even had it gone no farther, the Mauritius eman¬ 
cipation, restricted and qualified as it was, must have 
proved the first instalment of the universal measure. 
With what decency could negroes be retained in 
slavery in Jamaica, where in every moral sense then- 
condition had been created by means as unjustifiable 
as those in use at the Mauritius ? I cannot doubt 
that the precedent would have been ultimately acted 
upon; yet it would have been long before it would 
have been acknowledged as a precedent to be fol¬ 
lowed, had not the facts which led to it been 
speedily given to the world. And it was to Bux¬ 
ton’s sagacity it was owing, that those facts were 
not. published, till they had been established by an 
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accupaulatioa of proof that bade defiance even to 
colonial falsehood, nor till their truth had been 
undeniably confirmed by the introduction of govern¬ 
ment measures on the strength of them. 

I have acknowledged to some incredulity myself; 
colonial oppression, colonial cruelty, colonial barba¬ 
rity, were, as I have remarked, not unknown to me; 
but Mauritius horrors of every kind were neverthe¬ 
less unknown and unconceived by me as even within 
the bare possibilities of human iniquity; nor was 
it possible to suppose that a felonious traffic could 
have been carried on, wholesale, by any section of the 
imperial dominions, undetected and unreproved for a 
period of eight years. I have mentioned the cruelties 
of Hodge and Huggins; but how could I imagine 
that "ladies” subsisted on slave prostitution, com. 
pelled by the lash, and yet were received as ladies ? 
or that a " lady ” could destroy the sight of her slave 
by thrusting red-hot knitting needles into his eyes ? 
or that another of the same class could roast her slave 
to death in an oven? and then, being by miracle 
convicted of murder, should enjoy her parties and 
her piano in prison, and be visited by all the elite of 
colonial society, and finally be allowed to walk out of 
prison in broad daylight, and resume her accustomed 
place in fashionable circles unmolested? Such things 
as these would have been derided as the mad wan¬ 
derings of a diseased imagination, had they been as- 
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serted prematurely; much as I have seen of Buxton’s 
thorough wisdom in the management of the Anti¬ 
slavery controversy, nothing struck me so forcibly as 
his determined suppression of these facts, and of the 
evidence which proved them, till the time arrived 
when they could no longer be disputed. 

When that time did arrive, the effect was electrical. 
The Mauritius case did more than pay a first instal¬ 
ment of our national debt to morality—it insured its 
discharge. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Geokge Stephen. 
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LETTER VIII. 


The TFesi Indian interest—Antislavery tactics—Antislavery 
writers—Public meeting in May, 1880— Mr. Pownall—Stale 
of puMicfeeling. 

September 29th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

I have, no doubt, satisfied you already tfaat up to 
this time the duties of the abolitionists were of that 
character that not only required the influence and 
talents of acknowledged men in Parliament, but 
actually forbade all the obtrusive weight of “ pressure 
from without.” Canning’s resolutions had indefi¬ 
nitely deferred the time for emancipation, but, as I 
have before observed, they had also defined the 
measures that must precede it. Among the chief of 
these measures were the abolition of the whip in the 
field, the total abolition of female flogging, the admis¬ 
sion of slave evidence, the encouragement of mar¬ 
riage, the abolition of Sunday markets, and, in a word, 
the introduction of such changes as would mitigate 
the sufferings of the slave, and afford him protection 
independently of his master. 
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But reforms like these could only be effected in 
the chartered colonies'through the local legislatures, 
and these were filled by men who avowed contempt 
for popular feeling in England, and were sustained by 
popular feeling in the colonies. Agitation, therefore, 
at this time, would have only rendered the planters 
more stubborn and refractory. They required to be 
intimidated, but the intimidation, to be effectual, must 
proceed from government, not from the people 5 and 
the government, never too willing to act though they 
had remonstrated with the colonies in. 1823, must be 
worried by Parliamentary goads; a sort of driving 
that requires a light and skilful hand. 

Nor was this the only difficulty; the colonial inte¬ 
rest did not reside in the colonies; the colonies were 
to legislate, it is true, but the wires were pulled by 
the West Indian body at home. The consignees and 
mortgagees of West India property resided in London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. Bristol too was a favoured 
spot; and the slaves were scarcely more the property 
of the planters, than the planters themselves were the 
property of their consignees and creditors on this 
side of the Atlantic. The wealth of these men, tran¬ 
sitory as it has always been, even to a proverb, 
enabled them to send many members to the House 
when rotten boroughs were as plentiful as black¬ 
berries. In addition to the property qualifications, 
there were two others of a moral character, always 
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required in a representative of brick walls at home 
and cart-whips abroad. He must vote with the 
Tories that black is white, and in all colonial matters, 
lie with unblushing effrontery. Like Sheridan’s 
Fop, he might forget the precise He he told, but he 
must be sure that he did lie under all circumstances 
and on every occasion. 

It being, however, an axiom in Parliamentary 
etiquette, that whatever a member says in his place 
must be true, it required no ordinary tact to expose 
systematic falsehood, and more especially when a 
Tory vote was always at command to bribe ministerial 
men to a proper degree of credulity. Nor can it be 
denied, though it must be confessed with shame, 
that many of our peers were largely interested in 
slave plantations as well as in rotten boroughs, while 
the whole bench of bishops deemed it no degradation 
of their sacred calling to hold a property in man 
as trustees of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel! I never could, for the life of me, compre¬ 
hend how their Right Reverend Lordships will justify 
this hereafter, when in the presence of that Almighty 
Being who has pronounced man-3tealing to be worthy 
of death! 

Surrounded as the controversy was with difficulties 
like these, demanding all the acuteness and dexterity 
of men well versed in Parliamentary tactics and 
Downing Street intrigues, it was matter of necessity 
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as well as prudence to confide the conduct of it t6 
such sagacious and experienced heads as those I 
have hitherto mentioned; and to confide it to them 
exclusively. Wilberforce, Buxton, Brougham, Lush- 
ingtcm, or Macaulay, or any others of their social 
status, could work with & thousand times more effect 
than all the Afrtislavery societies then existing could 
have done together. They could* if need be, 
demand a hearing, and enforce that demand by the 
gain or loss of some thirty or forty votes on the 
next division; and, uncontrolled* they could easily 
select (as they generally did, if the truth must be 
told) the eve of a critical debate to press their most 
urgent claims. 

For these and similar reasons, the abolitionists, 
with one consent, refrained from all agitating mea¬ 
sures, and left matters to be managed at Alderman- 
bur/ in whatever way the Antislavery committee 
thought advisable; and this in effect, was leaving 
it to the discretion of Mr. Macaulay, subject to no 
other responsibility than that which he naturally felt 
due to his friends in Parliament. 

But if this system had its advantages, and un¬ 
doubtedly they were very great, it also had its dis¬ 
advantages. Among all their varied and command¬ 
ing talents*' it is a singular fact that not one of 
our Parliamentary leaders had an entertaining pen! 
Mr. Macaulay’s was fluent, veracious, and indefatiga- 
i 2 
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ble. Mr. Wilberforce’s was eloquent and persuasive. 
Brougham’s, though he seldom used it then, was 
severe, sarcastic, and Edinburgh Reviewish. Mr. Ste¬ 
phen’s was argumentative and powerful, so that he 
was often described as the ablest pamphleteer of his 
day. As far as I recollect, Denman and Lushington 
made no use at all of theirs: nor did Peyronnet 
Thompson then, though afterwards he served as 
much, Buxton had no time for writing, and if he 
had, he could speak much better than he could write. 
Cropper’s pen and Clarkson’s would run on for 
ever, while ink and paper could be made, but the 
last was heavy, and the other was elaborately arith¬ 
metical ! We wanted you, my dear Madam, for it 
was by the pen alone at that time, that public sym¬ 
pathy could be gained, and a hundred read for 
amusement for one that opened a book from a pure 
sense of duty. Even Mr. Pringle, long the secretary 
of the Antislavery society, and well known in litera¬ 
ture, could never infuse a drop of amusing interest 
into colonial topics, and it is worth remarking, that 
in after times, the only man who could ever succeed 
in mingling a little humour with the appalling 
gravity of Antislavery truth, was Mr. Crisp, a most 
honest though humble servant of the cause for which 
he worked as a clerk for nearly half a century. He 
died last year at the age of eighty. Some of his 
caustic little trifles published during the elections of 
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1832, excited much merriment, and no doubt secured 
many a vote. 

To make matters worse, our opponents were well 
furnished in this respect. Theodore Hook especially, 
brought a battery of wit to bear upon us, and 
M‘Queen was not much behind him; while for 
reasons best known to themselves, all the press was 
against us, except the honest Morning Chronicle, 
and the constant, unflinching Edinburgh Review. 
The pulpits too, were closed, the clergy, excepting 
those of the evangelical class, taking their cue from 
the episcopal bench. The dissenters rendered good 
service, for they were greatly excited by the case of 
the missionary Smith, but it was not at this time, 
even with them, a topic of constant interest; a casual 
allusion to it was all that their preachers could 
spare from more serious subjects. It is perhaps 
scarcely going too far to say that at the beginning of 
1830, not one in ten thousand of the whole popula¬ 
tion had any but the most vague and general idea of 
the nature of the colonial controversy, or even of the 
state of slavery itself. 

Such was the position' of affairs when the time 
arrived for giving general publicity to the Mauritius 
case. An Antislavery public was yet to be created! 
and the work was to be done when we were almost 
on the eve of Parliamentary Reform. This national 
ignorance, and the apathy arising from it, were dis- 
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advantages inseparable from the exc’usiveness of 
that management to which the cause had hitherto 
been intrusted. 

And, strange to say, our leaders, though men, 
with few exceptions, who had long ranged themselves 
on the popular side in all political questions, had 
become so thoroughly imbued with the conviction 
that diplomacy alone would carry the day, that they 
were one and all long averse to a bolder policy. 
Mr. Macaulay had published his “ Death Warrant of 
Slavery” in the autumn of 1829, being a short 
pamphlet in which he pointed out the indications of 
a rising change in the public mind; but he suggested 
-o means of improving this favourable disposition, 
nor do I think that he contemplated any beyond 
those already in use. A complete revolution, how¬ 
ever, in the system of Antislavery tactics was about 
to take place, and it had its rise in the success that 
attended the Mauritius exposure. 

As soon as Buxton released the confidence, a few 
gentlemen promptly availed themselves of it, and col¬ 
lected their friends together at special Antislavery 
meetings in the suburbs' of London, it not being 
deemed prudent in the first instance, to open the 
matter in the metropolis itself. You will smile when 
I explain the prudential motive. Though these 
volunteers, only three or four in number, were all 
men of education, and fairly belonging to the class of 
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which I have described them, I doubt if any one of 
them had ever addressed a public audience in his life, 
nor did they profess to be orators by instinct as too 
many do in modern times; hence they were some¬ 
what apprehensive of damaging both themselves and 
the cause, till practice had given them confidence. 
Their fears were groundless; they spoke from their 
hearts, and wherever there is honest feeling there is 
sure to be a measure of eloquence; then too, the 
tragedies they described would have softened hearts 
of stone, anywhere out of the tropics: and the 
evidence on which they rested, written and signed 
preparatory to examination on oath, and from men 
and women of every class, ensured conviction. The 
effect was almost miraculous. One meeting pro¬ 
voked another; sometimes a repetition was called 
for in the same place on the following day, and the 
speakers were hailed with enthusiasm and affectionate 
sympathy wherever they went; every house was open 
to them; every hand extended to welcome them; 
and every tongue promised assistance to the cause. 
This was an unexpected development of public feel¬ 
ing : after two or three months had been thus ex¬ 
pended with unvarying effect, two things became 
manifest; the one was that people generally, even 
the well educated classes, were profoundly ignorant 
of the whole question of negro slavery; the other. 
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that to enlighten this ignorance would set the country 
in arms for instant emancipation. 

Another incident occurred about this time, which 
proved that the Antislavery public proper, limited as 
it was in numbers, began to be impatient for more 
decided measures. On the 15th of May, 1830, the 
general meeting of the society was held at Free¬ 
masons* Hall. I have already told you that in former 
years I and other young men had gone about among 
our friends, often in hopeless solicitation, to beg and 
implore them to attend our anniversary meetings in 
this same room, to secure at least an apology for an 
audience. Now, however, this enormous hall was 
crammed to suffocation, hundreds were turned away 
at the doors, and yet two thousand people were said 
to be present. Wilberforce was in the chair; nobi¬ 
lity and gentlemen of pre-eminent distinction sup¬ 
ported him on every side, and Brougham, Buxton, 
Denman, Lushington, and O’Connell were among 
the speakers. 

It was a goodly, a magnificent spectacle! Well 
do I remember saying to those around me what I 
sincerely felt—“ To-day the slave is free! ” And all 
appeared to share the same feeling ; but, alas, the 
very demon of procrastination seemed to have pos¬ 
sessed our leaders. A string of resolutions was pro¬ 
posed by Buxton; admirably worded; admirably 
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indignant, but—admirably prudent! They wound 
up with “ an unalterable determination to leave no 
proper and practicable means unattempted for effect¬ 
ing, at the earliest period, the entire abolition of 
slavery throughout the British dominions.” They 
were carried, and others to the like effect; but it 
was too much for the patience of young Antislavery 
England. Mr. Pownall, a member of the Anti¬ 
slavery committee, was in the side gallery; careless 
of the prudish decorum that had hitherto marked all 
our anniversary meetings, and in defiance of frowns 
and remonstrance, and cries of “ Order!” Mr. Pow¬ 
nall would be heard, and was heard. He moved an 
amendment in a few pithy words, deprecating inde¬ 
cision and delay, “That from and after the 1st of 
January, 1830, every slave born within the King’s 
dominions shall be free.” It was a spark to the 
mine! the shouts, the tumult of applause were such 
as I never heard before, and never shall hear again. 
Cheers innumerable thundered from every bench, 
hats and handkerchiefs were waved in every hand. 
Buxton deprecated, Brougham interposed, Wilber- 
force waved his hand for silence, but all wrs panto¬ 
mime and dumb show. I did my best in a little 
knot of some half-dozen young men to resist all at¬ 
tempts at suppression. We would allow no silence 
and no appeals. At the first subsidence of the tem¬ 
pest we began again, reserving our lungs till others 
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were tired. We soon became the fuglemen of the 
mighty host, nor did we rest, or allow others to rest, 
till Wilberforce ros* to put the amendment, which 
was carried with a burst of exulting triumph that 
would have made the Falls of Niagara inaudible at 
equal distance. 

Thus it became apparent, in several ways, that the 
cause gained ground; but still no Antislavery public 
was created to such an extent as to secure a com¬ 
manding influence on the approaching reformed elec¬ 
tions ; nor in the excitement of political feeling pend¬ 
ing the discussions of the Reform bill, would it have 
been practicable to concentrate the attention of the 
country on any other subject; and for this reason, 
and the temporary confusion arising from the resigna¬ 
tion of the Wellington cabinet, but little advantage 
could be taken of increasing Antislavery feeling in 
the latter part of the year 1830, or the spring of 
1831; the country was at that time undergoing 
peaceful revolution; a peculiar process known to no 
other European state, but though peaceful, not an 
iota less decided in its character and effects, than the 
sanguinary changes of our more lively neighbours. 
We were, consequently, obliged to content ourselves 
with keeping alive the interest in the negro’s cause, 
and even that was a matter of difficulty, notwith¬ 
standing the promise given by the Mauritius expo¬ 
sure and Mr. Pov,-nail’s amendment. 
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When the general election of 1831 had returned a 
reforming House, it became very apparent that the 
political changes had operated beneficially for eman¬ 
cipation. Mr. Buxton found himself much stronger 
in Parliament, but still it was clear that the House 
must be reformed as well as self-reforming, before 
any decided measure could be introduced; and it was 
equally clear that less than a decided measure, after 
the scene at Freemasons’ Hall, would excite general 
distrust among the Antislavery body. The oppor¬ 
tunity of influencing the elections must not be lost; 
but the way in which to set about it was not so 
obvious. 

I never was a member of the Antislavery commit¬ 
tee ; acting as their solicitor, though, in simple jus¬ 
tice to myself I must add, as their honorary solicitor, 
an honour of which I shall be proud to my last hour, 
it would have been very inconvenient to have been 
one of their body; but I had free access to their de¬ 
liberations, and hence I know that it was a subject 
of frequent and anxious consideration how to raise 
to boiling heat the warmth of feeling which was 
known to prevail, and yet more, how to extend it. 
Nothing is so transient as popular feeling, even when 
springing from principle. It turned out upon in¬ 
quiry that the Antislavery societies in the country 
were languid, and almost inanimate. The reform 
bill agitation had left a lull behind; it also appeared 
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that " The Antislaveiy Reporters,” valuable as they 
were to all who had the cause at heart, were net 
read; they were reduced to waste paper, and sold as 
such in barrowfuls. In most plact it was difficult to 
collect even an annual meeting, °ud “ Am I not a man 
and a brother?” tracts, though published and dis¬ 
seminated in thousands, kindled no spark of fraternal 
sympathy. It was truly a case of suspended anima¬ 
tion ; suspended, too, at a moment when all energy 
was required. Public meetings wore held as usual 
in London, and well attended too; speeches were 
made of the most effective order; resolutions were 
passed, no longer indecisive; but somehow or other 
the country seemed impracticable, and even the 
Whigs declined to take the matter up on their first 
accession to office in 1831. All this was the more 
extraordinary, for on the 15th of April, in that year, 
Mr. Buxton made his well - known “ mortality 
speech,” and proved, if statistics and arithmetic 
could prove anything, that slavery would speedily be 
extinguished by the absolute extinction of the slaves 
themselves, unless the legislature adopted a more 
humane process. 

I believe that this speech, which was founded upon 
the registration returns, the result of Mr. Stephen’s 
measure, did ultimately win the day; but for the 
moment it did nothing. 

Many and sad were the Antislavery committee 
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meetings in the spring of 1831, caused by forebodings 
that the favourable crisis would be lost, and they led 
to a temporary schism which at one time threatened 
fatal consequences, but which ultimately gave vita¬ 
lity to the whole abolition party. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 
George Stephen. 
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LETTER IX. 

Schism, in the Antislavery Committee—Origin and effect of it — 

Agency Committee — Mr. Cropper — Mr. Joseph Sturgt — Mr. 

Emanuel Cooper—New Antislavery creed. 

September 80th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

Those who are outside a house can seldom judge 
accurately of what may be passing within. It is as 
true of the House of Commons as of any ordinary 
mass of brick and mortar. We read the speeches 
in the papers it is true; but the reports are not al¬ 
ways trustworthy, though literally accurate. I have 
been a frequent hearer of debates, but when I have 
read the reports the next day, I have usually found 
that by the judicious interpolation of a " hear, hear” 
in emphatic italics, or by the inflation of a common 
ex parte grunt, into “ tumultuous cheers” also ita¬ 
licised, or perhaps by the omission of such indications 
of feeling (all being editorial corrections of the re¬ 
porter’s errors!), the speech I have read in the papers 
has conveyed a very different impression from the 
speech I have heard the evening before. 

The Antislavery committee consisted of some half 
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a dozen members of Parliament, sometimes more, and 
a few gentlemen out of Parliament. The M.P.’s always 
thoroughly understood the inside of the House, and 
the outsiders did not; hence the latter were by no 
means slow in urging motions to be made and reso¬ 
lutions to be passed, and notices to be given, which 
the former honestly believed would do mischief. The 
M.P.’s said, “ Trust to Parliamentthe outsiders 
replied, “Trust to the people.” The M.P.’s re¬ 
joined, “ The people know nothing about it.” The 
outsiders retorted, The House cares nothing about 
it.” Such was the origin of that temporary dissen¬ 
sion which prevailed in the committee towards the 
summer of 1831, and, unluckily, both parties were 
right; confidence was essential, both in the Parlia¬ 
ment and in the people, and the one knew nothing 
about it while the other eared less. But a majority 
determined to adhere to the House, and a section 
whom I have called the young England abolitionists, 
resolved to appeal to the people. But both parties 
were honest, and though resolute to pursue their 
own course, they were so entirely governed by the 
same motive, that eventually they were enabled to 
play most successfully into each other’s hands. 
They worked separately, but they worked harmo¬ 
niously together, after the first somewhat angry 
alienation. 

On one of the occasions, on which I happened to 
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be present at a meeting of the committee, these al¬ 
ternative conrses had been much discussed, but the 
discussion led to no conclusion. A gentleman pre¬ 
sent, a warm and active friend of the cause, had been 
one of those who had taken a part in the exposure of 
the Mauritius case, and had witnessed the extraordi¬ 
nary effect it had produced at all the suburban vil¬ 
lages. It occurred to him that by extending the 
system to the provinces, the same effect must follow, 
and upon a scale that must tell with power upon 
Parliament: he had long cherished this idea, and 
had made some progress in planning a scheme for 
carrying it out. He explained it in general terms to 
the committee, but it was not well received; it was 
considered to be too extensive and too elaborate to 
be practicable. Still the principle was unobjection¬ 
able, and rather perhaps out of regard to the author 
than from any expectation of success, it was resolved 
to call a special meeting of the whole committee to 
discuss the project in detail. At this special meet¬ 
ing forty gentlemen were present, including nearly 
all the leading men of the abolition party, and among 
the rest that excellent man James Cropper; but 
neither Mr. Wilberforce nor Mr. Stephen was pre¬ 
sent. In fact they had long ceased all attendance at 
the committee. Along discussion followed, and it 
terminated in a rejection of the scheme without even 
a division. Its projector retired in no small dissatis- 
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faction, not by any means diminished by the kind 
sympathy expressed in his “well-meaning but im¬ 
practicable suggestions.” Mr. Cropper, however, 
was a man sui generis; he was accustomed to en¬ 
larged views, and sanguine in hope of their accom¬ 
plishment. As the “ impracticable” projector was 
retiring from the room, Mr. Cropper stopped him in 

the passage, “ Friend S-■, thou must dine with 

me at my hotel to-morrow, and bring thy papers with 
thee. I have some friends who wish to hear thy 
explanations.” 

The next day they met accordingly; there was a 
sumptuous dinner which an alderman would have 
contemplated with satisfaction, though the guests, 
with scarcely an exception, belonged to the Society 
of Friends. During dinner not a word was said on 
the subject of their meeting, though about twenty 
were present 5 but after dinner the projector was de¬ 
sired to explain almost before the first glass had 
passed round—a Quakerish fashion, against which I 
enter my protest. The plan was simple enough in 
its outline, being merely a division of the country 
into districts, and sending a lecturer to each. It 
was the detail of the sub-arrangements that rendered 
it complicated and difficult; the selection of proper 
lecturers, and the hazard of promulgating erroneous 
Antislaveiy doctrine, were the doubtful points, and 
on these a few.awkward remarks were made. But 
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Mr. Cropper soon put an end to them, with a very 
practical question—“ Friend S——, what money dost 
thou want?”—“ I want *62,000, hut I will begin if 
I can get one.” “ Then T will give thee ^6500,” 
said the noble fellow; and another, not a whit less 
nobly generous, Joseph Sturge, immediately followed 
with a promise of £250. 

Private friends soon made up the thousand pounds. 
Mr. Wilberforce gave twenty guineas, Mr. r itephen 
gave ten, and their countenance was worth ten times 
their gifts. Not an hour was lost in organizing the 
new body, for all was already prepared. In little 
more than a fortnight, a new Antislavery committee 
was formed, an office was taken, a secretary appointed, 
and work began; but, alas, dissension began with it. 
The new body, as you may suppose, was at once 
joined by the young England abolitionists, and though 
some leading members of the old committee were 
elected on the new one, it was resolved to avoid their 
leavening the lump, by restricting the new committee 
to eighteen. Their advice was wanted, but not their 
control. To prevent the idea getting abroad that 
there was division in the camp, the new committee 
engaged offices in the same building in Alderman- 
bury. This was a new source of apprehension, the 
old committee fearing lest they should be committed 
by the indiscretions which they anticipated on the 
part of their volunteer allies. To meet this objec- 
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tion the latter assumed the title of "The Agency com • 
mittee,” as their work was essentially to be carried on 
through agents, and by this name I shall hereafter 
speak of them. 

The first step of the Agency committee was a novel 
one; I strongly recommend it to all collective bodies 
who wish to get through their business. They re¬ 
solved to meet daily at twelve o’clock, without the 
form of summons, and to secure work and not tat¬ 
tling ; they determined that any three of their num¬ 
ber should be a quorum, and that the first who en¬ 
tered the room should be the chairman for the day. 

The effect of this arrangement was speedily visible. 

For the first two or three weeks the Agency com¬ 
mittee attended in force, but they soon found the 
attendance too severe, and gradually dropped off. 

Even Mr. Macaulay, whom no labour could daunt, 
retired when he found that the Agency committee 
strictly confined itself to the work of agitation which 
they had proposed to themselves in the first instance. 

It had acquired his confidence, though not without 
much hesitation ; but when they had acquired it, he 
would allow nothing to shake it. It is, however, a 
singular fact, that powerful as such a body must ne¬ 
cessarily prove for good or evil, and efficient as it 
proved itself for good, you will not find it once men¬ 
tioned, as I believe, in " The Antislavery Reporter !’> 

By the gradual secession of less active members, the ^ 
k 2 \ 
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Agency committee became, virtually, reduced to three 
working men, and two of these were Quakers — Ema¬ 
nuel and Joseph Cooper, in all the long list of de¬ 
termined, energetic men that laboured in the prac¬ 
tical part of the struggle, I never knew the equal to 
Emanuel Cooper. He was shrewd, intelligent, clever, 
and immovable. He was not qualified for any of 
the higher duties of an Antislavery advocate; he was 
not a public speaker nor a public writer. It would 
have been as easy to turn the tide as to divert him 
from his point where conscience told him he was 
right; and his shrewd good sense seldom allowed of 
his being wrong; he thoroughly understood both 
men and business, and his lively and retentive me¬ 
mory saved his friends as well as himself from many 
a mistake; he brought all these qualities to the aid 
of the Agency committee, for his whole heart was in 
the cause. He is gone, like most of its best friends, 
and gone after making to it large sacrifices both of 
health and prospects; but, like them, he is gone to 
his rest and his reward. I loved that man, formal 
and severe as he was; but be had sterling qualities 
that endeared him to every Antislavery soul. He 
attended every meeting of the Agency committee, 
with, I believe, only five or six exceptions, till eman¬ 
cipation terminated its existence. His brother. 
Joseph Cooper, was a kindred spirit, and as regular 
an attendant, and as sincerely devoted to the cause: 
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it was mainly by the assiduity of these two men that 
the central business of the Agency committee was 
dispatched, and this business speedily became enor¬ 
mous ; its extent far exceeded all the anticipations of 
its projector, and they were not small. 

It proved by no means an easy matter to obtain 
competent agents, for their duty was not confined to 
lecturing; they had also to revive drooping Anti¬ 
slavery societies, and to establish new ones; they 
were to assist in the organization of new societies 
with a view to bear upon the electors, and, as auxiliary 
to these objects, they were to omit no opportunity of 
gaining over the provincial press. Yet, for these im¬ 
portant functions, and to defray their travelling ex¬ 
penses besides, the agency capital scarcely exceeded 
a thousand pounds. It never could have been ac¬ 
complished but for two circumstances. Many gen¬ 
tlemen offered their gratuitous aid in their respective 
localities, and both the gratuitous and stipendiary 
agents were instructed to have collections after every 
lecture. 

„ Before any choice could be made of agents, it was 
indispensable to define their duty, and for this pur¬ 
pose to prepare what may be called an Antislavery 
creed. In any other committee than such as the 
Agency committee speedily became, a select trio 
agreeing in every article of Antislavery faith, this 
would have been impossible. I recollect, mauy years 
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afterwards, a carious illustration of this occurring. 
Long after the abolition of slavery a society was 
formed for the civilization of Africa by the introduc¬ 
tion of commerce. There we had a ponderous com¬ 
mittee of noble and episcopal dignity, mingled with 
every variety of religious creed and doctrine. The 
question was, rather prematurely, agitated, what 
should be the principle of Christian education? After 
long and unprofitable discussion, in which I took no 
part, I ventured to suggest that the Bible, without 
note or comment, might safely be taken for the 
school-book. It was a most perplexing hint; right 
reverend committee-men dare not say, “ No;” and 
right honourable committee-men dare not say, “ Yes,” 
without episcopal sanction; but that right excellent 
man. Sir Robert Inglis, excellent in all things but his 
high-church Toryism, and pre-excellent in Antislavery 
ardour, came to the rescue, though not till after an 
awful pause: “lam not quite sure. Sir George, that 
I can consent even to the Bible, unless in the hands 
of Church of England teachers!” I dare not pub¬ 
lish my retort, but I have no doubt that Sir Robert 
still remembers it. 

The agency Antislavcry creed, however, was sim¬ 
ple ; it was in effect restricted to one position, in 
which no three men agreed more heartily than the 
three who formed the working committee: “ To 
uphold slavery is a crime before God, and the condi- 
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tion must therefore be immediately abolished.” This 
was selected as the fundamental doctrine; as the 
guide in all dilemmas; as the polar star to which the 
abolitionist’s eye was to be constantly directed. Not 
five minutes were expended in the discussion; it was 
instantly received and adopted as an axiom, and all 
other instructions were mere matters of executory 
arrangement. 

It greatly simplified the task of selecting agents. 
“ Will you uphold this tenet under all circumstances, 
and against all opposition ?” was the only catechism 
required as to principle. Some few candidates cer¬ 
tainly applied who were willing to uphold this or 
any other doctrine, but Emanuel Cooper was a man 
who had the happy art of learning everything about 
everybody, and there was no difficulty found in de¬ 
termining whom to reject. It proved far more diffi¬ 
cult to find men qualified by their knowledge as well 
as by principle, but even this difficulty was relieved 
by the broad simplicity of the principle on which 
they were required to act. I will transcribe these 
instructions. 

They were conveyed in the form of a letter, ad¬ 
dressed by the chairman, to each agent; the agent 
being required to pledge himself, in writing, to strict 
obedience to them. 
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LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS. 

Agency Offices, 18, Aldermanbury, 
London, June, 1831. 

Sir, 

Before the Agency committee of the Antislavery 
Society avails itself of your services as an agent, it is 
expedient for them, and but justice to you, that you 
should be distinctly informed, not only of the nature 
of the duty which you will have to discharge, but of 
the principle by which you must be governed, in 
advocating the abolition of colonial slavery; for it 
is probable that cases may occur, in which it will not 
be possible to obtain specific instructions from the 
committee, and where your judgment must be guided 
by reference to principle alone. This principle must 
that the system of colonial slavery is a crime 
in the sight of God, and ought to be immediately 
and for ever abolished.” If in your opinion the first 
part of this proposition remains doubtful, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that your services will not be ac¬ 
cepted by the committee; but though it would ap¬ 
pear that the latter clause must follow as a corollary 
from the first, it seems expedient to state what is 
meant by the words “ immediate abolition.” 

It has been frequently urged by the opponents of 
this cause, that immediate emancipation of the slave 
would lead to the most calamitous consequences to 
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himself, as well as to his master; and this argument 
has been pressed with great zeal, because it is well 
calculated to alarm the minds of benevolent indivi¬ 
duals, among whom are to be found the most active 
friends of the society. 

If by “ immediate emancipation” it were intended 
to release the slaves from every legal restraint, and 
that too on the very first day on which intelligence of 
the measure would be received in our colonies, it 
might lead to disturbance and extreme distress; but 
this never was contemplated by the Antislavery So¬ 
ciety. It admirably suits the policy of its enemies 
to give this colour to the proceedings of the society; 
but there is a broad line of demarcation to be drawn 
between emancipation from nil control, at once un¬ 
limited in its character and instant in its execution, 
and an immediate substitution of judicial for private 
and irresponsible authority , involving the simulta¬ 
neous establishment of a system . quality with the 
free-born subject in the enjoymenc of civil rights. 
This, however, is what the Antislavery Society in¬ 
tends by “immediate al l! ’on;” and if, after this 
explanation, you are not satisfied with the whole pro¬ 
position, that has been laid down as a fundamental 
principle, it is not probable that your agency will 
be attended with benefit to the society or satisfaction 
to yourself. 

Assuming, however, that you are disposed fully to 
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adopt this principle, the further instructions which 
the committee has to give will refer to matters of 
subordinate importance, in which a greater latitude 
of discretion, can with propriety he allowed; but even 
here it seems proper to premise, that in the public 
discussion of the subject, it is the wish of the Agency 
committee that you should wholly abstain from any 
unnecessary introduction of political feeling. The com¬ 
mittee considers this to be a question essentially of a 
religious character^ and though in some degree mixed 
up on the one hand with matters of political economy, 
and on the other with the liberty of the subject, it is 
important not to abandon the high ground of Chris¬ 
tian duty, for the sake of gainiug the support of a 
party, or exacting the applause of a popular as¬ 
sembly. 

It is the chief object of the Agency committee at the 
present crisis, toprepare the way fora general expression 
of the public feeling when the proper time shall arrive, 
by widely disseminating an accurate knowledge of the 
nature and effects of colonial slavery ; and this will 
be the principal duty you will be called upon to dis¬ 
charge, either by the delivery of lectures upon the 
subject, or taking a share in the proceedings of a 
public meeting, in places where the local friends of 
the society find it convenient to collect one. 

The committee has no wish to prescribe the form 
of the proposed address ; but it is well to offer a few 
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suggestions as to the arrangement and the substance 
of it. 

In the first place it is obviously desirable that it 
should be delivered extempore, and not*merely read 
from paper; nor will this be a matter of much diffi¬ 
culty even with those who are unaccustomed to public 
speaking, if they avail themselves of some of the 
many works that have recently been published upon 
the subject. The committee would particularly re¬ 
commend to you an attentive perusal of Godwin’s 
“ Lectures,” Stephen’s “Delineation of Slavery,” and 
“ The Antislavery Reporterin the first, you will 
find a general but accurately and well-written sketch 
of the whole subject, prepared in the very form which 
it seems proper for the agents generally to adopt. 
The second work most ably and completely unveils 
the colonial system, by aid of the irresistible evidence 
of the planters themselves. “ The Antislavery Re¬ 
porter” is a work with which you cannot be too fa¬ 
miliar, and which you cannot too carefully consult. 
It is so copious in its details, so clear in its state¬ 
ments, and so invulnerable in the accuracy of 
facts—it abounds with so much, both of solid argu¬ 
ment and virtuous indignation, against this system of' 
colonial oppression, that the Agency committee cannot 
too earnestly recommend it to your study; and they 
are convinced that the advocate who will make himself 
master of the contents of that publication, can never 
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be at a loss either for arguments or for documents to 
support them. 

Another suggestion of great importance is that 
you should be prepared upon all occasions to sub¬ 
stantiate the facts which occur to you to mention, 
by immediate reference to the authority on which 
they are stated. And this reference ought not to 
be merely to the works which have been mentioned, 
but to the authority which you will find there 
quoted. 

Again, it should be always borne in mind that 
while particular cases of cruelty or oppression, tend¬ 
ing to throw light on colonial slavery, are useful to 
illustrate the system, and to prove that it cannot exist 
without such cases being of frequent occurrence, it 
is not expedient to bring them forward in a manner 
that implies exclusive reliance upon them for sup¬ 
port to the cause of abolition; far more useful though 
perhaps less interesting arguments are to be derived 
from the statistics of every colony; and the general 
principles of religious duty and commercial policy 
give a more solid foundation for appeals to the public 
judgment. 

In the intervals which will necessarily elapse be¬ 
tween your lectures, it is requested that you will exert 
yourself to obtain every information in your power 
respecting the feeling that prevails in the neighbour¬ 
hood in favour of the cause; and especially that you 
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will inquire what individuals reside there among the 
influential classes of society, who are likely to lend 
it their assistance, in the event of a new election, or 
of an appeal to Parliament. You will have the good- 
ness to transmit from time to time to the Agency 
committee, the names and addresses of such persons, 
accompanied by any information you may acquire, as 
to the degree of influence which they possess, and the 
direction in which it could be exerted. 

The committee have further to suggest, that no 
exertion should be spared to prevail on the editors of 
the provincial papers, not only to report the sub¬ 
stance of your lecture, or the proceedings of your 
public meeting, but if possible to lend their columns 
generally to the introduction of Antislavery articles, 
and to make their own comments upon the subject. 
This duty must be discharged with discretion. 

Should any unexpected difficulty arise which seems 
to require the advice of the committee, you will of 
course immediately communicate with the secretary; 
but you cannot err materially, if you take for your 
guide the principle already given to you, that this 
system is a crime in the sight of God, and that you 
are employed as the agent of a society that seeks on 
Christian principles, its immediate abolition. 

I remain, &c. 

Such were the instructions signed by the chair- 
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man of the Agency committee; no departure from 
them was ever permitted, but some months after¬ 
wards an addition was made to them, to meet much 
distrust that had been expressed at several public 
meetings in the country, to the effect that emancipa¬ 
tion must be unconditional, and that compensation 
could not be allowed as a condition precedent. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Youra very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER X. 

Agents appointed ly the Agency committee — Mr. Poirmll— 
Captain Stewart.—Lord Nugent —Rev. J. Ivimey — Mr. 
Thompson — Mr. Baldwin. 


October 2,1854. 

My deab Madam, 

. You will naturally desire to know wlio the men 
were that were intrusted with this responsible duty. 
Our stipendiary agents were limited to six; our gra¬ 
tuitous agents soon became innumerable. Mr. Pbw- 
nall, whom I have already introduced to you, was 
one of these, and the most active. Undaunted, in¬ 
defatigable, and most ardent, his services were always 
at command : neither distance, nor weather, nor do¬ 
mestic inconvenience, ever availed for one moment 
to impede him, if an Antislavery meeting or ar Anti¬ 
slavery movement required his support. Guided by 
high religious feelings, and well versed in all the 
mysteries of the controversy, he was admirably 
qualified to carry out the great agency principle; he 
spoke fluently and often impressively, but he pro¬ 
duced effect far more by the downright sincerity of 
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all he said, than by his manner of saying it. I 
always delighted in accompanying, him to an Anti¬ 
slavery platform; he gave one fresh courage, and 
stimulated to new exertion. 

Captain Stewart was another gratuitous agent. 
We used to call him the Antislavery Quixote; he, 
too, was impelled by enthusiasm in the cause, but it 
was combined, or rather identified with, an enthu¬ 
siasm so strictly religious, that it told less with the 
million than if it had been more mingled with less 
holy motives. You may say that this is scarcely 
consistent with the article which I have stated to be 
the fundamental, one of the agency creed. You 
must recollect, however, that the people are seldom 
gained over by sermons, and Stewart was too apt to 
sermonize on all occasions. Still there was an affec¬ 
tionateness in his manner so truly Christian, and an 
earnestness so simple and sincere, that people loved 
to hear him, and if he seldom convinced by his 
argument, he was so obviously a good man, that to 
have enlisted him in the cause, of itself implied that 
the cause was good. I believe that his example 
induced many pious men to think of it who had 
never bestowed a thought on it before. Stewart 
discharged the duties of a stipendiary agent, but he 
acted gratuitously. 

These gentlemen, and many others I could men¬ 
tion, could not properly be considered as agents of 
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the committee ; they were rather volunteers who 
adopted its creed, and acted as allies in effecting its 
objects, and in this qualified sense many were the co¬ 
adjutors. Mr. Blair, of Bath, was distinguished 
among them. Mr. Knibb, the missionary, was 
among the class, though he had his own peculiar 
tale of oppression to tell, and most eloquent he was 
in telling it. Dr. Burnett was another of these 
guerilla troops; but the reverend doctor must not 
be mentioned cursorily; he was long a member 'of 
the old committee, but decidedly among the young 
England abolitionists; he did not, so far as I re¬ 
member, take any conspicuous part in the Alderman- 
bury discussions, though he generally attended them, 
but he possessed a fund of wit and a power of decla¬ 
mation, both natural and acquired, that made him 
indispensable at all Antislavery meetings of a popular 
character/ There was much sameness in his style, 
though a well-educated man, for he always spoke ad 
captandum, and seldom failed to take with , the audi¬ 
ence ; but he did not often resort to the argumenta¬ 
tive, and I doubt if he would not have found himself 
a little out of his element if he had; he was too 
much addicted to “Britannia” and the “ British 
Lion,” and all that sort of thing, lie enlivened, 
however, many a dull platform, and put many an 
audience into good humour who would otherwise 
have gone to sleep. With all this, his heart was in 
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the right place, and you might safely have given 
Burnett carte blanche to say whatever he thought 
proper on the subject of slavery. His elocutory 
powers, great as they were, would never have been 
used but to good purpose. He was a member of the 
agency committee, but he rarely attended it. 

Among these abolition miscellanies I must not 
omit Lord Nugent. While in the House Lord 
Nugent was always a sure supporter of Buxton, and 
out of the House he was a frequent sharer in Anti¬ 
slavery. counsels; but I mention him here because 
he was, in his own county, one of our most zealous 
working men in the support and propagation of 
Antislavery truth, and that, too, before its truth bad 
become popular: during the last few years of his 
life I knew him intimately, our acquaintance having 
commenced in the fellowship of abolition. I had a 
conversation with him when staying at Lilies, a year 
or two before his death, on religious topics, and 
especially on the occupations of the soul in a future 
state. It deeply impressed me with a conviction, 
not unmixed with surprise, that he had thought 
much on religion, and added a sincere, though quiet 
unobtrusive piety, to his many good qualities, and, 
above all, that he had all along been an abolitionist 
on the true agency principle, and not, like too many 
in the House, governed simply by Whig politics. 
He was a noble-minded man, but those only who 
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knew him intimately knew his real worth, under 
much seeming worldliness of taste and pursuit. 

There was another excellent, though somewhat 
eccentric auxiliary of the Agency committee, the Rev. 
J. Ivimey; he was a dissenting minister. I forget 
to which denomination he belonged. .He was aged, 
but decidedly one of the young England abolitionists: 
he supported the agency operations “ through thick 
and thinor, to use one of your national expres¬ 
sions, a little more emphatic and equally vulgar, he 
“went the whole hog.” He always lent his pulpit 
to sermons or lectures on the subject, for it was im¬ 
material to him what might be the form, so long as 
information was conveyed. On one of these occa¬ 
sions he placed me in the most embarrassing posi¬ 
tion in which I ever found myself. I was returning 
home late, and passing near his chapel, when my eye 
was caught by a bill on the wall, that a lecture on 
slavery was to be delivered, the same evening, in 
Eagle Street. As the lecturer’s name was unknown 
to me, I felt curious, to hear how he would acquit 
himself, and proceeded to Ivimey’s chapel. I arrived 
in the middle of it, and waited till the end. The 
congregation, which was very large, then began to 
disperse, and seeing Ivimey at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, I approached him, intending to ask him for 
an introduction to the lecturer. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, did he see me, than he rushed up to the pulpit, 
L 2 
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and shouted to the congregation in a tone which 
would have startled a bishop, "Stop, stop, come 
back to your seats! here is a gentleman here who 
will tell us all about it; 5 ’ and without another 
word he seized me by the collar, and hauled me up 
into his pulpit, with no better resource than my own 
assurance and a well-worn velvet cushion! There 
was no remedy for it, so I thumped the cushion well 
for ten minutes and came down again, when Ivimey 
took my place, and bestowed a second blessing on 
his dock, with an extra one on me for dusting his 
cushion! This anecdote may show you the homely 
but earnest character of the men who had now be¬ 
come the working bees. They gathered more honey, 
however, than more illustrious men. 

To enumerate all these men would take a folio 
volume: the Agency committee was in earnest, and as 
soon as that became apparent, the people began to be 
in earnest too; but this earnestness in the provinces 
was essentially the fruit of the stipendiary exertions. 

These stipendiaries were Mr. George Thompson, 
Mr. Baldwin, Captain Pilkington, Mr. Scoble, the 
Rev. E. Dewdney, and Mr. Hume, of Dublin. 

Both Thompson and Baldwin did large and effective 
service. Pilkington was a pleasing lecturer, and won 
many over by his amiable , manners, but he wanted 
power, and resigned the duty in about six months. 

My recollection of Mr. Dewdney is very slight: I 
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think he only lectured for a very short time, hut I 
may be wrong. Mr. William Hume was a long tried 
Antislavery man; bold and plain spoken, with more 
of English frankness than Irish vivacity, and well 
cut out for work; he did it well and effectually. 
Mr. Scoble then, and long afterwards, distinguished 
himself as a thorough labourer, but he was more in¬ 
dustrious than persuasive. He was for some time 
secretary of the Antislavery Society, and after the 
Abolition Act passed, he went with Mr. Gurney and 
Mr. Sturge to the West Indies, I believe on : their 
retainer, to watch the working of the system of ap¬ 
prenticeship ; he then became a sort of emancipation 
secretary to Buxton, and proved a most useful as¬ 
sistant: but he was never implicitly trusted by the 
Agency committee; not from any doubt of his con¬ 
stancy to Antislavery principles, hilt because he was 
too opinionated to be as docile as discipline requires 
in active service in the field, without possessing that 
practical good sense which alone can justify self- 
reliance. He was, however, thoroughly honest and 
sincere as an abolitionist, though sadly deficient in 
judgment. The ablest of the agency servants were 
Baldwin and Thompson, and, in their way, each was 
most able. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, say through 
what channel Thompson became introduced to the 
Agency committee; he was previously a shopman in 
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some tradesman’s shop in the neighbourhood of 
Islington; endowed with a very extraordinary me¬ 
mory, and no common share of ability, he had dis¬ 
tinguished . himself in parochial discussions, and 
obtained so mudh credit as a speaker, that he thought 
it worth his while to take lessons in elocution from 
Mr. Thelwall, a gentleman at that time, and still, 
for aught I know, of some celebrity as a professor of 
it. His pupil has done him great credit, and not 
the less so that Thompson had no advantages of 
classical education. In fact, his education, except so 
far as he has acquired it since, was somewhat less 
than that which is now found in a tradesman’s shop. 
On his introduction to the Agency committee he ac¬ 
knowledged that he knew nothing of the controversy, 
nor indeed of the subject; but he undertook to master 
it in a fortnight, if provided with books. These were 
supplied to him, and, in the interim, inquiries were 
made about him; the result was, on the whole, satis¬ 
factory, and he was sent on his mission, at a salary 
of ^6200 per annum, besides his travelling expenses. 
He acquitted himself most satisfactorily, except that, 
I fear, in some cases, he exhibited more independence 
in his proceedings than quite consistent with the sti¬ 
pendiary character. About this the Agency committee 
were indifferent, so long as he did the work and adhered 
to the Antislavery creed. In these respects he was 
honest and triumphant. He excited attention where- 
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ever lie went, and worked up Antislavery feeling with 
a power of tongue that, under such circumstances, 
was perhaps unprecedented. I have not often heard 
him speak, but, as far as I can judge from slight op¬ 
portunity, he is, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
platform speaker. Had he enjoyed the advantage of 
academical education, and early introduction to good 
society, he would probably have been a distinguished 
orator. In one respect he was very remarkable; he 
had almost an intuitive perception of the feelings of 
a popular audience, and knew exactly the extent to 
which he might safely presume upon them. He was 
placed in many difficult positions, and always extri¬ 
cated himself with credit; but he sometimes betrayed 
the superficial character of his colonial knowledge, 
and was not unfrequently compromised by illogical 
reasoning: this, and his entire ignorance of the tone 
of that high society from which the great bulk of our 
parliamentary men are taken, may account for his 
lamentable failure in the House. Had Thompson 
been half as conscious of his deficiencies as he was of 
his powers, and bestowed the same labour to supply 
the one as to improve the other, he might, to this 
hour, have been not only a useful but an influential 
member. 

His labours, however, as a stipendiary of the 
Agency committee, were arduous, meritorious, and 
most successful; but except as a lecturer, under' 
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their directions, he never had any place as an Anti¬ 
slavery man, and was never employed, or even con¬ 
sulted, by the Antislavery leaders. 

Baldwin was also a stipendiary agent, but of a 
very different class: he was connected by birth with 
the higher orders, and though from circumstances 
almost 'romantic, a self-educated man, his powers 
were well cultivated. As a speaker he affected no 
high pretensions, nor could he have sustained them; 
but neither did he feel any necessity for glossing a 
superficiality of. knowledge with showy declamation. 
He was a lecturer < in the proper sense of the term: 
he thoroughly understood his subject,, and would 
make - it intelligible and perspicuous to others. He 
trusted to the interest of the subject itself to make 
itself felt, for he felt it deeply in his own breast. In 
this respect he had a great advantage over Thomp¬ 
son^ he was a religious man, and lectured from his 
heart. He did not trust to extempore addresses, 
and didi not often indulge in them: he had great 
command of his pen, and , read his lectures, intermix¬ 
ing them with-such explanatory remarks as might be 
suggested by the inquiries of his auditors. He was 
also very conversant with the. organization of public 
bodies, and the economy of the periodical press. In 
these respects no man could have been better qualified 
for the discharge of the most important of the agency 
duties, the institution and drilling of affiliated so- 
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cieties. My own impression is, that Baldwin ren¬ 
dered more solid service to the cause than all the 
other subordinate assistants put together: for wher¬ 
ever he lectured an active auxiliary society sprang 
into life. In energy and resolution he greatly re¬ 
sembled Buxton himself, and greater praise can 
scarcely be awarded him. 

These gentlemen, and the others associated with 
them, followed a track which the Agency committee 
from time to time directed from the head-quarters at' 
Aldermanbury. The first lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Baldwin, on the 30th July, 1831. Their in¬ 
structions were to lecture at every place indicated on 
their route, and to lecture even if only a single 
auditor could be obtained; to assist them, the com¬ 
mittee daily addressed letters to every provincial 
friend, and especially the Quakers, urging them to 
collect a meeting if possible; it often proved impos¬ 
sible, and the lecturers not unfrequently began with 
an audience of only five or six old women and chil¬ 
dren; but the second lecture was sure to be attended; 
and the third to be crowded. In many instances it 
became absolutely necessary to charge a price for 
admission, and the tickets were sometimes sold at a 
guinea premium! 

This extraordinary result was partly occasioned by 
the folly of the West India committee; they soon be¬ 
came aware of the incipient agitation, and appointed 
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Borthwick as'an opposition lecturer to counteract it. 
I think that they had a second man named Franklin, 
but my memory is uncertain on this point. An ap¬ 
peal to the people was about the last thing they 
should have attempted, and Borthwick about the last 
man they should have employed. It was the very ob¬ 
ject for which the Agency committee daily met. They 
challenged inquiry; they courted controversy; not 
in newspapers or Reporters, but in an open arena, 
before the world and in the broad light of heaven. 
The Agency committee had their scouts also. Borth- 
wick’s steps were tracked from place to place, and 
wherever he went, there was an Antislavery lecturer, 
a forewarned audience, and a predisposed press. He 
never ventured to confront an opponent, and fled as 
if followed by fiends, whenever he heard of a lecturer’s 
approach. Peter Borthwick was a man of low ex¬ 
traction, if report speaks truly, and hr.d adventured 
unsuccessfully in various retail pursuits; it was com¬ 
monly said that having failed in trade as a grocer or 
a stationer, I forget which, he became a strolling 
player; it would he most illiberal to mention such 
antecedents as matter of reproach, except where they 
are followed by unsustainable pretensions, as was the 
case with Borthwick. He was fluent as a speaker, 
aid by no means scrupulously accurate in his facts ; 
but he was dull, monotonous, aud wearisome. He 


too got into the House, like Thompson, aud broke 
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down there as Thompson did; but from a different 
cause. Borthwick failed because he was not only 
superficial, but obtrusive and quarrelsome, as well as 
most wearisome. It is certainly the case that in the 
first reformed Parliaments, admission to the House 
was comparatively an easy matter to those who 
would stake a few hundred pounds on the venture; 
but still it is no small proof of the hold which Anti¬ 
slavery principle had acquired on the affections of 
the public, and the importance of detaching those 
affections, that two uneducated men like Thompson 
and Borthwick, should both be translated from the 
shop to the House, with no other pretensions as 
public men than having been stipendiary agents on 
opposites sides of the controversy. 

Nor was the West India committee at all more 
sagacious in their metropolitan manoeuvres. A 
lecture was to be delivered in the Borough, and the 
same night in Whitechapel, In both places a large 
number of men were posted by the West India body 
or their agents, to prevent the lectures; many of 
these men were identified as labourers in sugar 
baking houses, and some as clerks in West India 
counting-houses. They succeeded in creating dis¬ 
turbance and preventing the lectures, and many 
broken heads occurred in the row. Not approving 
of this, I appealed to the magistrates at Union Hall, 
and they sent several policemen in plain clothes to 
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the place of meeting the following night. By pre- 
arrangement I took the chair without asking any¬ 
body’s leave, and announced my determination to 
preserve order. The interruption soon commenced 
again, but I made a signal to the policemen, who 
were scattered through the room, and two instantly 
rose from their seats, and carried away the offender 
in custody. The tumult now began, but I continued 
signalling to the police till six men were successively 
conveyed to Union Hail. The magistrates held them 
all to bail, the affair was noticed in the papers the 
next morning, and from that time Antislavery- 
lectures in London were delivered peaceably, and 
better attended than ever. 

The following advertisement, which I have copied 
from a London paper of the 16th July, 1832, about 
a year after the agency operations commenced, will 
show you the kind of opposition with which the 
lecturers had to struggle in the metropolis. 

“ Brutal attempts having been made by certain in¬ 
dividuals, who have in many instances, avowed them¬ 
selves to be connected with the West India body, to 
prevent public lectures on the important subject of 
slavery, and all peaceable discussion of it, which 
attempts last night were attended by menaces and 
gestures of personal violence, and the intimation of a 
purpose to mark the lecturer for future outrage, the 
Antislavery agency committee feel it to be a duty to 
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defer further lectures, till menus have been taken for 
providing effectual protection both to their lecturer, 
and the respectable part of his audience. The 
leaders in this outrageous conduct have, with but 
few exceptions, been identified as the same party in 
attendance at Hoxtou, Poplar, Mile End, and 
Islington. A military officer, who was present at 
the meeting at Mile End, as a friend of the cause, 
afterwards received a spontaneous apology from one 
of the rioters, who averred that he was compelled to 
act as he did; and previously to the lecture at Isling¬ 
ton, information was received at the Antislavery 
office, communicating the names of two eminent 
West India firms by whom the conspiracy was con¬ 
trived, with an account of their proceedings, which 
is reserved until permission is obtained to publish it. 
The friends of the cause will not fail to notice this 
conduct as it deserves, and it is hoped, will rally 
round those who are thus arduously fighting the 
battle.” 

It was no ordinary struggle, but the Agency com¬ 
mittee and their lecturers were prepared for rough 
work, and wanted neither animal nor moral courage 
to go through with it. The rough work in the me¬ 
tropolitan district fell to the lot of Mr. Baldwin, who 
enjoyed the double advantage that his physical was 
no less remarkable than his moral courage. He was 
much assisted in some of these rude encounters by 
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another gentleman of equal spirit, and large Anti¬ 
slavery zeal, Mr. John “Willey. The only other 
place in which similar violence was exhibited was at 
Bristol. In that city, an Antislavery meeting was 
actually broken up by the preconcerted violence of 
the West Indian party, and the gentlemen on the 
platform were compelled to quit it to escape personal 
injury, from ruffians who had been collected for the 
purpose by yet greater ruffians than themselves. 

The lecturing system supported itself; though it 
was started with only the limited capital I have 
mentioned, the collections did more than pay the 
current expenses, and long after the first money was 
expended, the Agency committee continued their 
work without a shilling in their exchequer, but with¬ 
out incurring a shilling of debt. A more conclusive 
proof of its efficiency is that the affiliated societies 
were multiplied in the course of a single year from 
200 to nearly 1,S00, and all were well disciplined, 
and eager for work. 

And work was soon found for them in abundance, 
but of a nature to which all had been hitherto unac¬ 
customed. I must defer my explanation of the use 
to which this new machinery was applied, to another 
letter. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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. LETTEK XI. 

Character of tl^, religious public—Preparation for the general 
election—Antislavery pledges—Agency schedules of candidates 
—Result of the elections. 

October 3rd, 1854, 

My dear Madam, 

The value of popular feeling can be no mystery to 
you in the United States, but the ready descent from 
high aristocratic exclusiveness to the vulgar arts 
wherewith popular feeling is courted on the eve of an 
election, is not likely to be as well understood on 
your side of the water. Our representatives are a 
club of exclusives, and to gain admisssion to such a 
club, our exclusives by birth, no less than those who 
are excluded by birth, will condescend to anything. 
But even in t 1 e saturnalia of a general election, when 
half the electors get drunk for days and weeks toge¬ 
ther, because they can do so at no expense to them¬ 
selves, local respectability of character has a large in¬ 
fluence. I know several boroughs in which two or 
three resident individuals, commanding no influence 
except by personal character, can turn the scale if 
they chuse to combine together. 
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This was well understood by the Agency com¬ 
mittee, and it was to secure the aid of this pro¬ 
vincial respectability that all their efforts were 
directed: their whole scheme of lecturing, of orga¬ 
nizing affiliated societies, and of doing both on the 
principle of religious duty, was based upon this 
foundation. . It was self-evident that if the religious 
world could be induced to enter upon the subject, 
severing it from all its political relations, and view¬ 
ing it simply as a question between God and man, 
the battle was won; religious consistency is the 
essence of that which we call respectability of cha¬ 
racter. I am not alluding to what, for want of a 
better term, I would call emotional piety; the fervor 
of spirituality, to use a favourite expression of the 
evangelical class, is limited to few; but there is 
among us a very large number of sober, honest, well- 
meaning and consistent Christians, who cannot even 
comprehend a sentimental piety, and conscientiously 
distrust the pious sentimentalist, or what the world 
considers a religious enthusiast. Do not misunder¬ 
stand me, I am not insinuating a sneer at such 
ardent professors. I know many of them, I have 
been brought up among them, and I am well assured 
of their honest sincerity. More even than this—I 
know that such men have uniformly been consistent 
with their professions, and have carried out their 
principles with inflexible constancy into the most 
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miuute details of daily life; some, nay, many among 
them are now gone to their rest, of whose eternal 
happiness I am as well assured as of St. Peter’s or 
St. Paul’s, and whose earthly course I retrace with 
envy. 

But these were exceptions to the rule; our “ reli¬ 
gious public ” consists of more matter-of-fact charac¬ 
ters, but of men not less determined and consistent 
' when awakened to a sense of duty, than the most 
spiritualized of earthly saints; and it is among such 
men that “ respectability ” of character is found, and 
that popular influence which respectability always 
gives. The old Antislavery committee had greatly 
erred in two particulars; they had relied too much 
on the influence of political rank and party strength, 
and they had limited their hope of popular support 
to a religious few detached from the people, and 
not only detached, but distrusted. They made no 
efforts to gain over the “ respectable ” as distin¬ 
guished from the “pious,” never dreaming that 
there were yet six thousand men in Israel who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 

To correct these errors before the first reformed 
election, was the work to which the 1,200 affi¬ 
liated societies were immediately called. The agency 
lecturers paved the way; they placed the question 
in its proper light, throwing aside all party and 
political and hyper-religious feeling alike, and re¬ 
al 
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during the controversy to the simple point, that the 
state of slavery was criminal before God. This was 
enough; once satisfied on thi- head, "respect¬ 
ability ” w \n to move, and the affiliated societies, 
led by metropolitan direction, guided the movement. 

The first point, of course, was to discover and ** in¬ 
cense” as I believe you call it, all the new electors 
created by the Reform bill, and to incense them 
long before malt influence could begin. It was a 
great advantage to begin early with new men; to 
point out to them a noble exercise of their newly 
acquired privileges; the affiliated societies made it 
their duty, in many instances, perhaps in all, to 
appoint visiting committees, who personally went 
round among the electors, preaehing to them from 
West Indian and Mauritius texts, and thus securing 
their promise, that they would vote for no candidate 
who would not, in his turn, promise to vote for im¬ 
mediate emancipation. This was the work of the 
autumn of 1831. 

One curious instance of the working of this 
system occurred in Lincolnshire; it used tc be 
quoted with great delight by Buxton, and is worth 
mentioning as an illustration of the effective working 
of these visiting sub-committees. I think it was Sir 
William Ingleby who was canvassing a newly created 
voter in the fens. “ Be you a candidate for Lords 
or Commons?” asked the unsophisticated elector. 
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rf For the Commons to be sure, my friend, there are 
no elections for the Lords V* “ Well, Sir Willism, 
I know nothing about that, but which votes against 
slavery ? Lords or Commons, he shall have my vote, 
and not the king himself if he don’t.” 

This Antislavery canvassing was commenced in 
preparation for the Reform bill, and continued after 
its enactment, and even while it was yet in jeopardy; 
and it was materially assisted by the revolutionary 
tone then adopted by the daily press, especially by 
the “ Timesfor if the press began to teach people 
to think of their political rights, it also taught all 
the respectable portion to think of their political 
duties; the affiliated societies were prompt to suggest 
emancipation as the first of political duties, and when 
the condition of slavery was explained by neighbours 
whom they knew to be trustworthy, tht. voters were 
not slow in appretiating the duty: more especially 
when they found it urged upon them apart from all 
party motives, and simply as a matter of conscience 
arising from the second commandment, “ Thou shait 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

So quietly was this canvassing carried on, that it 
wa3 not till the dissolution of Parliament on the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform bill, that the effect of it became 
visible; even the old committee were but partially 
• acquainted with the progress made, nor at first very 
well pleased with the ultra-liberal tone of the new 
m 2 
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policy; but as soon as candidates began to open their 
canvass, the^ were met in every quarter with a 
demand for Antislavery pledges. This unexpected 
stipulation provoked much angry discussion on the 
right of electors to bind their representatives hand 
and foot: the Tories hated the idea of a pledge; 
the Whigs felt it extremely inconvenient, for no¬ 
body could even guess how far the Grey cabinet 
would go, and certainly there was much plausibility 
in the argument that an honest man should enter 
the F i se unfettered; but it mattered not; candi- 
dat' l Tvere abundant; if one man would not pledge 
hi nselr, another would. The Agency committee cared 
for no qualification but the pledge, and the affiliated 
societies v^ild exert themselves for nobody but the 
Agency committee. More than 3,000 letters were 
addressed to the committee in that year upon the 
subject. 

The propriety of pledges was so much questioned 
by many of the party, that it became necessary for 
the Agency committee to explain their views on the 
subject, and they did so in the following terms : I 
quote them to show that even the vulgarities of 
agitation were not adopted by them, without reference 
to the same high principle that formed the basis of 
their creed. 

“Pledges are very fairly objected to on subjects of. 
general policy and commercial regulation, because 
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Parliament is a deliberative body, and therefore the 
members of it ought to approach the subjects for 
consideration and discussion, unbiassed and unfet¬ 
tered. This can never apply to any matter in which 
first principles and the immutable laws of God and 
nature are involved: if these laws are not enforced, 
every man, be he high or low, rich or poor, peer or 
peasant, is bound, to the extent of his power, to en¬ 
force them; if any suffer by the violation of these 
principles and these laws, as all are naturally in¬ 
terested in their support, and as all may become the 
victims of their violation, all are bound to unite to 
preserve them inviolate to themselves and to restore 
them unimpaired to others. These are not subjects 
for consideration; these cannot be subjects for dis¬ 
cussion. The laws of God invest all mankind with 
certain rights: these are not dependent upon any 
earthly tribunal; these cannot be annulled by any 
earthly legislation. No law can add force to the 
Divine law—no human enactment at variance with 
it is binding—all such enactments are impious and 
foolish. Amongst these acknowledged rights, Black- 
stone places ‘life and liberty,* and he says, 'no 
human legislature has power to abridge or destroy 
them, unless the owner shall himself commit some 
act that amounts to a forfeiture.’ "Where these acts 
of forfeiture have not been committed, these rights 
are not subjects tor consideration and discussion, and 
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therefore upon them all have a right to demand and 
none have a right to refuse a pledge—he to whom it 
is a matter for consideration, and to be dependent on 
discussion, whether a man has a right to * life and 
liberty,* should be sent to school and not to Parlia¬ 
ment; if he doubts whether all have this right, he 
will soon doubt whether any have it-—if he has made 
up his mind he cannot hesitate to say so—if he has 
not* he is not fit for a British senator.’* 

The incessant labour of their correspondence on 
electioneering tactics, compelled the committee to 
adopt a novel plan; they took a leaf out of the 
Reform Act, and published schedules in the daily 
papers of all eligible, ineligible, and doubtful candi¬ 
dates. This was taking the bull by the boms, and 
it must be acknowledged that the measure led them 
into some unpleasant scrapes, for, with all the care 
that could be taken in previous inquiry, some names 
were inserted in a wrong schedule; and the rather 
because, contrary to the practice of juries, whenever 
they entertained a doubt, they decided against the 
candidate, instead of allowing the doubt to operate 
in his favour. Still the scheduling system worked ad¬ 
mirably, and letters poured in from committees, and 
candidates, and even from men of rank, urging the 
Antislavery pretensions of this man and the other to 
be placed in the commendatory schedule. Some of 
these letters were most amusing; one man had 
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three times taken the chair at an Antislavery meet¬ 
ing; another had actually purchased a slave’s manu¬ 
mission ; a third had written half a dozen letters in 
a provincial paper in favour of emancipation; a 
fourth knew Macaulay, and a fifth had dined with 
Wilberforce! Such were the sort of appeals made . 
to the Agency committee, but the two Coopers began 
to feel their power and used it judiciously. They had 
an inveterate habit of testing all by the same Pro¬ 
crustean rule; “ Will you pledge yourself to vote for 
immediate, unconditional abolition ?” and many stood 
the test. The labour and the anxiety were indeed 
great, but so also was the fruit. There was scarcely 
a contested election throughout the country in which 
the result did not virtually turn on the proslavery or 
antislavery promises of the candidate, and the Anti¬ 
slavery interest gained the day. It is a singular fact 
that Buxton’s contest was one of the very few excep¬ 
tions to the rule. I believe that Antislavery feeling 
had less to do with the Weymouth election than 
almost any other iu which a contest occurred, but it 
made his friends there doubly vigilant and active; 
his seat was never in danger. It would have cheered 
your heart to see how every wall was covered with 
huge placards avowing Antislavery faith. t( Ships, 
colonies, and commerce,” were all scattered to the 
winds. The eternal M Am I not a man and a bro¬ 
ther?” met the eye at ry comer; cartwhips, 
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chains, and the negro, seemed stereotyped on every 
board, and some of our party, among whom Mr. Crisp 
was conspicuous, were engaged night and day in de¬ 
vising electioneering squibs and doggerel rhymes to 
dispatch to the country, in aid of the ingenuity of 
provincial wit. Schoolboy phrases always convey our 
ideas most accurately. I look back to those days 
as affording some of the “finest fun ” that I ever en¬ 
joyed. The result of the whole was, that an Anti¬ 
slavery douse was for the first time returned by an 
Antislavery public. 

I am far from saying that, under any circum¬ 
stances, such a result would not have been partially 
obtained. Had the Agency committee never existed, 
it cannot be doubted that with a reformed Parlia¬ 
ment, popular feeling would have been more re¬ 
spected than it had ever been under a corrupt system 
of representation, and popular feeling had long been 
advancing in favour of the slave; but the advance 
was slow, it was the creeping of a tortoise; the go¬ 
vernment would have wanted confidence, and have 
contented itself with gradual and progressive mea¬ 
sures. Canning’s resolutions would have still been 
the guide, and amelioration still the order of the day. 
Even the old committee would still have acted on the 
cautious and prudential policy, and it is singular that 
while these energetic movements were going on under 
the same roof at Aldermanbury, “ The Antislavery 
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Reporter” still confined itself to the antiquated duty 
of dissecting and criticising the slave codes of the 
colonies, only varied by occasional reports of Anti¬ 
slavery meetings! The young England abolitionists 
were a hundred miles ahead of them. The Agency 
committee did not of itself accomplish the work, but 
they accelerated its accomplishment by at least one 
generation. 

And there were two men, and among the leaders 
of the cause, I believe only two, who thoroughly un¬ 
derstood and appretiated the movement; these were 
Mr. Buxton and Mr. Stephen. Mr. Macaulay dis¬ 
trusted its policy almost to the last. I am not 
equally certain about Dr. Lushington, but I suspect 
that he shared Mr. Macaulay’s apprehensions. My 
revered father did not live to see the consummation 
of his wishes, and I believe that if he had, old and 
worn out as he was in this controversy, he could 
scarcely have survived the excitement of the triumph; 
but his acute eye perceived from the very first, that 
the right course had at length been taken, and he 
encouraged and supported it by his constant and un¬ 
qualified approbation. Once, and once only, he said, 
u You are going too fast,” and even this check he 
speedily retracted. Mr. Buxton approved of the 
movement from the first, and never, so far as I am 
aware and believe, doubted its policy. He did not 
openly encourage it, nor could he do so. His posi- 
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tion was very delicate and difficult. He was the ac¬ 
knowledged head of the Antislavery party* and had 
been received in that character, cordially and grate¬ 
fully, by the Antislavery aristocracy ; he was, there¬ 
fore, in great measure^ compelled to adopt their long- 
cherished policy, and to abide by it, lest he should 
alienate the most able as well as the most influential 
friends of the cause. The errors of that policy I 
have already explained, and no man could be more 
sensible of them than Mr, Buxton. When those 
errors led to a temporary schism, it was morally im¬ 
possible for Mr. Buxton to go along with those more 
ardent spirits who were determined to act for them¬ 
selves, without alienating men whose aid in Parlia¬ 
ment was indispensable. It would have been suicidal 
to his Antislavery position for Mr. Buxton to have 
committed himself to the headstrong impetuosity of 
young England abolitionists. 

But though thus compelled to refrain from public en¬ 
couragement to the movement, Mr. Buxton carefully 
watched its progress, and contemplated it with great 
satisfaction. He never once attended the meetings of 
the Agency committee, but he knew all that passed; 
indeed, anybody might have known it, for publicity 
was their motto, excepting only in the canvassing of 
the reform constituents, and the researches into the 
pretensions of candidates; these matters were neces¬ 
sarily kept secret, but all their other discussions 
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might have been carried on at Charing Cross. I am 
certain that, from time to time, Mr. Buxton was 
honestly and frankly informed of all their proceed¬ 
ings, and regarded them with intense interest, and 
not the less so, because they often occasioned him 
much embarrassment. This was especially the case 
during the elections, for the Agency committee by no 
means assented always to his views of the eligibility 
of candidates, and sometimes placed in the unfavour¬ 
able schedule men on whose fidelity he relied. These 
men would complain to him, and thus he was placed 
in a false position, by being obliged to confess that, 
though the head of the party, he could not control 
all its members. This, and similar incidents, could 
not be otherwise than vexatious to him, but he cared 
little for personal annoyance where benefit resulted 
to the cause, and he saw very clearly that though the 
old committee was being gradually superseded in its 
functions, it was by a power which was ten times 
more efficient for all practical purposes, and which 
he should find no difficulty in controlling to se~ve 
the common purpose of all parties. I repeat it em¬ 
phatically, for I know that it has been denied, and 
may be denied again, that Mr. Buxton was through¬ 
out favourable to the operations of the Agency com¬ 
mittee, though he could not countenance them ; so 
too was Wilberforce, though he had long ceased to 
fake an active part in any business of the party; I 
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am able from my knowledge of the Agency committee 
to say more: it never would have prosecuted its Her¬ 
culean labours had not these three men, Wilberforce, 
Stephen, and BuxtGn, fully and heartily acknow¬ 
ledged their value. Mr. Buxton, very soon found 
that value to be greater even than he had anti¬ 
cipated. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER XII. 

Difficulty of Mr. Buxton’s position—State of parties in the House 
of Commons—Lords' Committee—Lord Suffidd—Antislavery 
placards. 

October 4th, ] 854. 

My dear Madam, 

The value of the agency system became apparent 
to a certain extent, even before the dissolution of Par¬ 
liament in 1832, for the lectures were not delivered in 
a corner, though the work of actual canvassing was 
concealed. On the contrary, it was an important 
part of the duty of the agents to put themselves in 
close communication with the provincial papers, and 
pay for full reports if they could not procure their 
insertion otherwise. This expense, however, was 
seldom necessary; it is due to the provincial press 
to say, that with very rare exceptions, the editors and 
reporters came forward spontaneously and cheerfully 
to devote their talents and their columns to the cause. 
In this manner the gradual accession of Antislavery 
strength became known to members, many of whom 
were even then trembling for their seats in the ap- 
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preaching election. This combined, with the impe¬ 
tuosity of the young England abolitionists, and the 
ticklish position of the cabinet, to place Buxton in 
the most painful relations with all parties. 

In the first place this section of the abolition party 
would assent to no " compromise of principle,” as they 
termed it: there must be no more trimming—no 
more arrangements and concessions to meet the con¬ 
venience of men in office ; they had had enough of 
it; nine years had been fruitlessly expended in this 
sort of work—sessions had been lost and nothing 
effectual done—now it was too early in the year, and 
now it was too late; and even when motions were 
made they were withdrawn, or evasive amendments 
accepted, or ministerial promises taken in miserable 
exchange for a division. They were bent on extort¬ 
ing a declaration of principle and of purpose too, in 
defiance of all ministerial tactics, and a division they 
would have, be the result what it might; if Mr. 
Buxton would not do it, other members should, or 
measure strength with them at the next election. 

Such were the sentiments of the young England 
abolitionists, who were beginning to be a formidable 
party. And there was too much justice in their ar¬ 
gument ; our leaders had long seemed loth to mea¬ 
sure swords. Some of this movement party did not 
content themselves with grumbling and growling at 
a distance; they beset Mr. Buxton with letters and 
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personal remonstrance, and told him plainly that they 
would abjure his lead, and ** set another king over 
•Israel. 5 * I had frequent conversations with Mr. 
Buxton on this turbulent excitement, ani his coun¬ 
ter remonstrances with the Agency committee were 
sometimes painfully severe, for he attributed the in¬ 
subordination to them. But here he was, in his 
turn, in error; for though they were as anxious for a 
division on principle as anybody, and for a very suf¬ 
ficient reason, they were not impatient for a decisive 
battle, for they were not yet prepared for it; and as 
to withdrawing their allegiance from Mr. Buxton, 
they would as soon have thought of proposing a re¬ 
turn to the cartwhip. Their anxiety for a division 
on broad principle, was simply to distinguish friends 
from foes, that when the proper time arrived they 
might declare war to the knife against the latter. 
When Mr. Buxton was fully satisfied of the disposi¬ 
tion of the Agency committee, it relieved him from 
some of his uneasiness, and I have reason to believe 
that it encouraged him to pursue the decisive line of 
policy which many were disposed to dictate to him, 
whether he approved it or not. 

In the second place, the cabinet was most averse 
to committing themselves to any line of proceeding 
on insulated matters, and especially on this, when 
their own position was highly critical. The reform 
government was not strong, nor very intimately 
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united; to carry the reform they had been com¬ 
pelled to resort to threats not of the most constitu¬ 
tional tone, and some of the daily papers, the “ Times”, 
especially, had supplied a morning dish of treason to 
every breakfast-table; quiet people began to take 
alarm, and the Tory opposition seemed for a time to 
be gaining strength among all the higher and middle 
classes of society. This was a most unfavourable 
moment for bringing forward a question in favour of 
which the Whigs had been pledged for thirty years; 
if urged to a division they must vote against it, not 
only at a sacrifice of feeling and consistency, but to 
prevent a hostile array of West India members that, 
joined with the Tories, would have made a majority 
fatal to their official existence, and then what would 
become of emancipation ? A division also threatened 
to sever from them many of their staunch supporters, 
some because they would not vote against their con¬ 
sciences even to keep their friends in power, and 
many more because they dare not again face their 
constituents after dividing against Buxton on slavery 
matters. 

And this circumstance created the third source of 
opposition to him. There were very many who knew 
as well as the Agency committee the prospective im¬ 
portance of being classed as friend or foe; and of 
these there were many who were expectant hangers 
on ; to vote against the government on such a critical 
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occasion would endanger their expectations; to vote 
with them would endanger their seats. None de¬ 
precated a division so sincerely as this section of the 
House. 

Mr. Buxton’s position was by no means an en¬ 
viable one, but men governed by a single sense of 
duty are not long at a loss to find their path. Danger 
of the most alarming aspect lurked under the super¬ 
ficial calmness of the colonies ; the slaves believed that 
Canning’s resolutions promised freedom, and that the 
planters withheld it; they wanted but arms and a 
leader, and Jamaica might have envied even Hayti. 
Mr. Buxton knew this, and it decided him. On the 
24th of May, 1832, he moved for a committee to 
consider the best means of abolishing slavery through¬ 
out the British dominions, with a due regard to the 
safety of all parties concerned. 

For days previously he had been assailed by all 
parties, and on every side. Oh the morning of that 
day he was almost torn to pieces by threats, by re¬ 
monstrance, by expostulation, and, worse than all 
together, by advice, for even his friends dreaded the 
experiment. Evans alone, firm, resolute, and honest 
as himself, stood by him and cheered him on. I was 
under the gallery, and witnessed the reiteration of all 
this terrible assault upon him in the House itself. 
I verily believe that Mr. Buxton was the only man 
in England who could have withstood it all; defeat 
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was certain, and the means obvious. Canning’s 
jesuitical resolutions of 1823 presented them, and 
Lord Althorp, who with the rest had coaxed and 
caressed, and entreated and promised, in vain, moved 
by way of amendment the addition of the words, 
“ conformably to the resolutions of 1823.” With 
this amendment, the committee was carried, by a 
majority, however, of only 136 to 90, thanks to the 
power of the incipient Antislavery agitation. This 
defeat was a triumph, and ere that committee closed 
its labours, immediate unconditional emancipation was 
the universal cry. 

The West Indians, though discouraged, would not 
yet resign the struggle; they foresaw full well the 
result of the Commons’ inquiry, and to defeat it by 
anticipation, they had already secured a committee in 
the Upper House to inquire into the state of slavery! 
This committee begun its sittings nine days before 
Mr. Buxton made his motion. Twenty-five peers 
were named on this committee, including ten, more 
or less directly connected with slave property; not 
to mention an archbishop and two bishops; but I 
will do justice to them as far as I can—these spiri¬ 
tual peers refrained from taking any part in the in¬ 
quiry. I much wish that I could go farther and 
say that they had manfully discharged the duty 
which they owed to God and man, and taken an 
active part for the slave. But their real motives 
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shall never be concealed by me. I had it from one 
still alive, who knew them intimately and well, who 
was then himself in Parliament, and esteemed by all 
for his high-toned honour no less than his talents 
and inflexibility of principle, that with but a single 
exception, the whole episcopal bench had avowed to 
him, some in one form and some in another, that 
though their hearts were with us they dare not sup¬ 
port a principle that trenched upon the rights of 
property; if the slaves went tithes must soon follow 
them! Short-sighted politicians 1 the same men 
that emancipated the slave placed tithe property on 
a surer basis than it had ever enjoyed before! but 
I believe that their right reverend lordships have 
long been convinced, that had their opposition, or 
even their passive resistance, been fatal to emancipa¬ 
tion, tithes, bishops, archbishops and all, would long 
ere this have been reckoned among things that are 
past. 

There was, however, one man on the Lords’ com¬ 
mittee more than equal to the struggle, had the 
twenty-four peers against him been backed by all 
the bishops that ever wore a mitre. This was Lord 
Suffield. 

Lord Suffield was then in the prime of life, or but 
little beyond it; in some sense he fell a martyr to his 
efforts on this occasion; he died soon after the day 
was gained; the immediate cause of death was an 
n 2 
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injury sustained by a fall from bis horse 5 but, in all 
probability, he would have recovered from this, for 
the accident only amounted to a simple fracture of a 
bone, had not bis constitution been shattered already 
by his labours in the Lords’ committee; when those 
labours began he was a strong vigorous man: he 
was, in fact, one of the most athletic men of the day, 
though only of middle height: on one occasion he 
ran a distance of ten mile 3 before the Norwich mail, 
as a casual frolic, without any previous training, 
and he told me, himself, that he had experienced 
no inconvenience from it; yet when the committee 
rose he was obliged to put himself in the hands of 
his physician, and never was wholly released from 
them till he died. 

Lord Suffield was a quick, shrewd man, but not 
accustomed, by habit or education, to the work of 
examining witnesses; and what was yet more incon¬ 
venient, he was not conversant with the details of the 
colonial controversy or the statistics of slavery itself. 
He, therefore, at the commencement of the inquiry, 
desired to be assisted by me, as his solicitor. This 
was unanimously refused, nor would the Lords even 
permit him the aid of a clerk, though Mr. Burge, 
the barrister and adviser of the West India party, 
was seated in an adjoining room throughout the 
inquiry, to aid the colonial party. 

This illiberal conduct availed them but little. 
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though it was followed up by other littlenesses of 
a similar kind; for when he at length became almost 
exhausted, he implored for an abatement of their five 
hours daily sitting, and this, too, was denied; though 
ultimately, more for their own convenience than his, 
they sat only on alternate days. This arduous work 
continued from the 13 th of May to the 9 th of August, 
and was sustained by Lord Suffield alone, except with 
such assistance as 1 was able to give him at his own 
house. The work was managed in this way. 

As all the antecedents of every witness called by 
the West Indian peers were well known to me, as the 
solicitor of the Antislavery Society, I prepared over 
night a short statement of them, and a list of ques¬ 
tions to be put to the witness, the questions branch¬ 
ing out into others, according as the answer might be 
expected: this sufficed for the first day’s cross-exa¬ 
mination of each witness: while the examination in 
chief was going on, Lord Suffield made copious notes 
of it, and those notes enabled me to prepare the cross- 
examination for the following day. I attended at his 
house twice every day; first, at eleven in the morning, 
to explain the subjects to which the questions for the 
day related, and then, at seven in the evening, to 
confer on the notes taken by his lordship, and pre¬ 
pare cross-examination upon them for the following 
morning. This circuitous course added largely to 
Lord Suffield’s labours, for it involved an average 
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expenditure of five hours every day, besides the five 
hours occupied by the committee; but those were 
days when Buxton used to say to one and all, 
“ Never mind; you must kill yourself, if need be, 
but the slave must be emancipated.” Lord Suffield 
did so as far as work could do it. I fear Buxton’s 
own early death must be attributed to the some 
cause, and I know that Emanuel Cooper never entirely 
rallied from his exertions, though he lived many 
years after. Macaulay was an exception, for Anti¬ 
slavery labour was his pabulum, an actual restorative 
under pain. I saw him not long before his death, 
and though suffering greatly on the bed which he 
never again quitted, he immediately opened on colo¬ 
nial topics with a life and spirit that showed the 
power of the stimulus. I had been cautioned against 
too much conversation, and I broke it off abruptly. 
A very few days after my interview this excellent 
being was no more. 

Lord Suffield did not shine as a speaker; but his 
frank, kind manner, and his exemplary industry, the 
more exemplary because alien to his early habits, 
gave him advantages which rendered oratory of little 
moment to him; he could do ** plain work,” and he 
did it well; sometimes with a touch of humour, and 
at all times with perfect indifference as to the quan¬ 
tity. I loved to work with him, and long lamented 
him. 
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Another incident of the year strongly indicated 
the progress already made by agitation. The anni¬ 
versary of the Antislavery society was held, for the 
first time, in Exeter Hall; the large room in that 
Hall will contain 3,000. On this occasion it was 
literally crammed in every corner; to get in or out 
was a matter of infinite difficulty, and there was 
scarcely room to sit or stand; even the dark galleries 
at the extreme end were crowded, and multitudes 
were obliged to retire from the door, unable to get 
admission; the Strand was for a long time blockaded 
by the disappointed. It was the largest meeting 
ever held there, before or since. Mr. Stephen occu¬ 
pied the chair; it was the last public act, almost the 
last act of a long life, every hour of which that could 
be spared from professional duty, had been devoted 
to the cause : he died in the following October. 

On this occasion, Buxton in his speech, adverted 
to certain placards that had been posted about the 
metropolis, earnestly disclaiming all connexion with 
them on the part of the Antislavery society. He 
was well warranted in this disclaimer, for I was not 
then, and am not now, ashamed of acknowledging 
that I wrote them all. They were villanous produc¬ 
tions, and almost as incendiary and seditious as the 
leading articles in the “ Times” on reform, which ap¬ 
peared about the same time; but I see no reason why 
treason should be published on one subject and not 
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on another, when both were equally good. Indeed, of 
the two, I cared more for emancipation than reform, 
and think it deserved the preference. The history 
of the placards was simply this: the West Indian 
body began the strife by defacing the walls of London 
with pro-slavery matter, and I own, with shame, that 
this aid in agitation had quite escaped me: I at once 
saw the advantage of it, as groups were collected 
round them, spelling them out, though they were a 
class that probably never opened a book once in a 
year. I started off to Bagster’s, the printer’s, wiofcc 
two or three in the shop, and directed him to have 
them posted, the same evening, over every West 
Indian placard that was visible; this, as I antici¬ 
pated, led to retaliation, and I kept a regular supply 
in hand, and a little army of bill-stickers, who en¬ 
tered heartily into the fun of the thing, and contrived 
to follow the West Indian bill-stickers unperceived, 
and veil over all their bills before morning. I had 
only two allies; Mr. Crisp, and a most staunch Anti¬ 
slavery man, then Mr. Bagster’s reader, but long 
since established as a publisher himself, Mr. Pardon. 
The language of the placards excited Lord Grey’s 
displeasure, and somebody came to the printer’s, 
alleging that his lordship sent him to demand the 
author’s name. They might as well have inquired 
for Junius; they would have got nothing from a 
single man in the office, had they put them all to the 
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torture. So the fun went on, and I presume Lord 
Grey remonstrated with Buxton, for he was very sore 
about them, and told me he should repudiate them 
at an Antislavery meeting at Devonshire House, 
where I, too, was asked to attend. But I was de¬ 
termined to be even with him. 

“And now, my friends,” he began, “about these 
placards. I cannot qualify my language in speaking 
of them; we are not reduced to such disgraceful 
weapons as these; our weapons are reason, principle, 
duty: I will not stoop to arm myself from the ar¬ 
moury of the incendiary,” &c., and a great deal more 
to the like purpose. After an hour or so my turn 
came, and to Buxton's amazement, for he fully ex¬ 
pected me to vindicate them, I took my cue from 
him, and adopted the same vein, only in much more 
inflated style. 

“ I go much farther than my honourable friend; 
I denounce not only the placards but the author too. 
1 wish I could d' icover him. I would hold him up 
to your abhorrence; but he dare not intrude here ; 
he dare not exhibit his incendiary features in such a 
peaceful right principled assembly as this 1 he dare 
not face the withering indignation of my honourable 
friend,”—and here I turned towards Buxton, and 
looked him full in the face. It was too much even 
for Buxton’s gravity: he burst into fits of laughter, 
and the meeting, consisting chiefly of young Friends, 
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had been laughing heartily at every pause, and add¬ 
ing loud applause to their laughter, in defiance of 
repeated mementos from Mr. S. Gurney, the chair¬ 
man, that such expressions of sympathy 77ere for¬ 
bidden by their rules ; for there was not one in the 
room who did not know, as well as myself, that i 
was the offender. “ You have fairly done me,” said 
Buxton, after the meeting. 

But the joke did not end here. Shortly after the 
bill came in; it amounted to £500, and I sent it to 
a very rigid member of the society who was on their 
“ committee of sufferings.” He called on me. 

“ Friend Stephen, what am I to do with this ?” 

“ Pay it, to be sure.” 

“ I will show it to the committee of sufferings if 
thou wishest it, but they will not pay it.” 

“ Well, I won’t, at all events.” 

“ I tell thee, friend Stephen, that they will not 
mix themselves up with such violence and wrong.” 

“ Neither will I. I will have nothing to do 
with it.” 

“ But the man must be paid ?” 

“ To be sure he must, and you must pay it ” 

And he left me, taking the bill with him: he 
called again in a few days. 

“ Friend Stephen, 1 told thee right: the committee 
will have nothing to say to thy placards or thy bill; 
they entirely disapprove of such violent doings.” 
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“ Very well; ’tis all one to me.” 

I cared nothing about it, for the Agency committee, 
I knew very well, would settle the account at once, 
only I was loth to throw the burthen on them, as 
they wanted all they could muster for the work of 
the elections. In a day or two after, however, my 
friend on the committee of sufferings called again. 

“ Friend Stephen, here is a cheque for 36500, for 
thou art put to heavy expenses in this matter. We 
want no account of it, friend; use it as thou wilt, 
but, remember, we want no account of it.” 

So the printer and the bill-stickers were paid by 
me; not by the Quakers, you will understand; I 
paid them cut of my own pocket, as I was bound to 
do, but somehow or other I was not a farthing out 
of pocket, nevertheless. I am quite sure that in 
any honest cause, if a Quaker could only reconcile it 
to conscience to carry arms, there is not a corps in 
our army, or yours, that could match them. Sebas¬ 
topol, and Cronstadt too, would have fallen two 
months since, before an army of Quakers, if they 
could only be persuaded, now and then, to carry a 
Mini6 rifle. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Hesitation of government — Buxton’s notice of motion for emanci¬ 
pation—Lord Althorp's promise of a safe and satisfactory 
measure — CompeTisation—Lord Hoioick. 

October 5th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

In my eleventh letter I brought down the narra¬ 
tive of Antislavery agitation to the general election 
in 1832, and in my last I reverted to some earlier 
transactions in that year to show the growth of pub¬ 
lic interest in the subject. The result of the inqui¬ 
ries by the committee of both Lords and Commons 
was to remove all doubts as to the course which Par¬ 
liament ought to take. The pro-slavery evidence was 
annihilated by its self-contradictions; the Antislavery 
evidence was consistent, cumulative, and conclusive; 
when, therefore, an Antislavery House had been re¬ 
turned, with no other duty than to legislate upon an 
admitted case, it might have been supposed that little 
remained to be done. 

It was not so; nor was it very encouraging to the 
abolitionists to find that in the speech from the 
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throne, on the opening of the new Parliament, this 
topic, on which all the late elections had turned, 
was wholly omitted. I never could account for this, 
nor have I ever, to this hour, heard any satisfactory 
reason assigned for the omission. Perhaps the most 
plausible explanation is that with a new House, and 
one returned upon a new system of election, the ca¬ 
binet were wholly uncertain as to the extent of sup¬ 
port on which they could prudently rely, and, there¬ 
fore, as to the extent of legislation which they could 
safely promise; it is even pretty certain that the 
cabinet had not yet determined whether the abolition 
bill should be brought in as a cabinet measure, or 
left an open question in the hands of Buxton and his 
supporters. Division is the only safe test of strength, 
and there could be no division till the question of 
principle, in some shape or other, was submitted to 
the House. As far as promises and pledges went, 
the Agency committee had preserved them all on re¬ 
cord, and the affiliated societies had regularly re¬ 
ported progress; but all acquainted with public life, 
know how little reliance can be placed on such pro¬ 
mises, and though the result proved that in this in¬ 
stance they were substantially trustworthy, neither 
the cabinet nor Mr. Buxton would consider them so 
till tested by a division. 

Mr. Buxton and Dr. Lushington had long since 
set to work to prepare their bill, and much time and 
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labour were bestowed on the preparation ; but both, 
and in fact all the party, felt assured that it was a 
more prudent course to leave it in the hands of the 
government, if they would undertake it. Dr. Lush- 
ington had prepared a plan of the measure, and with 
Mr. Buxton and the other Parliamentary leaders, had 
conferred with government about it. I believe all 
parties were agreed upon its general principle, but 
the grand difficulty was the question of compensation, 
and for reasons that I will presently explain, this 
question threatened at first to be insuperable. This 
was an additional reason for throwing all the respon¬ 
sibility on the government. As soon, therefore, as 
Mr. Buxton found that the topic was omitted in the 
royal speech, he gave notice of a motion for abolish¬ 
ing slavery, but at the same time intimated his 
readiness to leave the matter in the hands of the 
government. This extorted an undertaking from Lord 
Althorp, a man deserving all confidence, to bring in 
“ a safe and satisfactory measure.” Lord Howick, 
now Earl Grey, was then under-secretary for the 
colonies, and one of the truest and warmest friends 
of the cause, in or out of Parliament. With such 
men it was safe to leave it, but the unfortunate mat¬ 
ter of compensation proved such a stumbling-block 
in the way that it was long before the government 
showed signs of any intention to redeem their pro? 
mise. 
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There were two circumstances that made this diffi¬ 
culty appear alarming. The first was obviously that 
to award a compensation so large, as must be the 
case, even after making proper deductions from the 
extravagant claims of the West Indians, was to im¬ 
pose a burthen on the country which she was ill able 
to bear, with eight hundred millions of debt already 
oppressing her. The second was in some respects 
yet more perplexing. 

The main strength of the abolition party lay among 
the middle and lower classes, and this support had 
been created by faithful adherence to the text, that 
to uphold slavery was a crime before God, and con¬ 
sequently that its abolition must be immediate and 
unconditional. This doctrine disowned compensa¬ 
tion; it did more; it reprobated it, as an indirect 
participation in the crime: whatever may be thought 
of such doctrine, whether it be reasonable or the re¬ 
verse, it was through the most determined, unceas¬ 
ing propagation of it that the people were won, and 
that an Antislavery House was returned; to violate 
it, therefore, would have been deemed a breach of 
good faith, and have provoked, if not a counteraction, 
at all events an hostility of appeal that would en¬ 
danger the bill. 

Nor was this difficulty, great as it was, the only 
one. Was emancipation to be gradual or immediate ? 
The cabinet itself was divided on this point; and in 
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the face of all these obstacles they could find no relief 
except in delay. Mr. Buxton soon began to suspect 
this, and delay he would not brook; after much pri¬ 
vate remonstrance with ministers, both orally and by 
letter, he at last declared in his place, that he would 
trust no longer to their safe and satisfactory” pro¬ 
mise, but would bring the question on himself, unless 
a day was fixed, and the 23rd of April was then re¬ 
luctantly fixed, but afterwards altered to the 14th of 
May, in consequence of Mr. Stanley (now Lord 
Derby) succeeding to the colonial department. 

I must here pay a passing tribute of respect to 
Lord Howick; he resigned his office at this time, 
and the common report among us was that he re¬ 
signed because he would assent to no half measures 
on this question. I never was admitted to the secret 
motives that obtain from time to time at Downing 
Street, and therefore I cannot pretend to say, as many 
do, what led tbis man and the other to any given 
course of action; but I think the report not unlikely 
to have been true, for Lord Howick was throughout 
one of our firmest and ablest advocates, and one of the 
slave’s best friends. ** Howick is a sure card ” was 
always in Mr. Buxton’s mouth: and so he was; he 
spoke, he voted, and I am by no means sure that he 
did not even agitate for the negro; at all events, he 
always spoke with eloquence, for his he: rt was in the 
cause; and he acted with decision, for few men un- 
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derstood the subject better, and none were impelled 
by worthier and nobler motives; his rank' is exalted, 
but his Antislavery constancy does him more honour 
than bis earl’s coronet. 

Now, however, though the day was fixed, the dif¬ 
ficulty arising from compensation began. Govern¬ 
ment avowed it to be the basis of their scheme, and 
demanded the acquiescence of the abolitionists. Had 
that acquiescence been refused, the cause would still 
have triumphed. The Agency committee by this 
time well knew their strength, and it was speedily 
proved; but the triumph would have been deferred 
for another session; possibly for two or three, and 
the thought of this was intolerable. Many and per¬ 
plexing were the conferences on this subject between 
Mr. Buxton and the Agency committee. So far as 
regarded the public agitation, the old committee had 
become a cypher. They knew nothing about it, its 
springs or its machinery, and they could do nothing; 
they summoned a meeting, however, at Exeter Hall, 
and publicly avowed the difficulty. Buxton, Lush- 
ington, and J. J. Gurney could do what they pleased 
at Exeter Hall on such occasions, and they obtained 
a partial, but not a cordial assent to the proposed 
concession. It would not go down, however, with 
the country, and the country must be won, or the 
government intimidated. The Agency committee, 
faithful to their creed, and convinced of their power. 
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suggested a scheme of much boldness, and perhaps 
of somewhat equivocal propriety. They proposed 
to Mr. Buxton to 3ummon delegates from every 
quarter to go to the minister in person, and declare 
the will of the country. Mr. Buxton was at first 
startled at the suggestion, and dubious about its 
adoption. It savoured too much of a revolutionary 
flavour, and though a determined Whig, he was no 
Radical; but its novelty and its boldness caught his 
fancy, and he yielded every objection but a doubt of 
the success. I cannot forget the arch expression of 
the suspicion with which he met assurances on this 
point, and repeated, " But will they come when you 
do call for them T”—“ I’ll answer for it with my 
headand the thing was decided; at once. 

It has been erroneously stated by Mr. Buxton’s 
biographer, that lectures were delivered and general 
meetings everywhere held to facilitate this measure. 
This is a slight anachronism. All the lectures and 
meetings alluded to had been held for months before 
the election; none were held on this occasion, ex¬ 
cept to give legitimate authority to this new House of 
representatives, and as for the lectures, they were over: 
nothing was necessary beyond issuing the agency cir¬ 
culars to the affiliated societies, and such was the 
readiness with which they obeyed every hint from 
the agency head quarters, that they would have sent 
up men in armour, had a plausible reason been as- 
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signed. Three hundred and thirty of these delegates 
met on the day appointed at Exeter Hall, and it was 
soon found that, though inflexible in their principles, 
they were not impracticable or unmanageable. The 
bone of contention was avoided; and they concurred 
in a general, but very decided expression of their de¬ 
termination, and that of their constituents in every 
quarter of the kingdom, to be satisfied with nothing 
short of immediate emancipation. With an address 
to this effect, they went up to Downing Street in a 
body. They were all gentlemen, and being mostly 
clergymen or dissenting ministers; they were nearly 
all dressed in black. The appearance of such a body 
parading the Strand and Whitehall, attracted the at¬ 
tention of all the street passengers, and especial care 
was taken to announce that they were all “ Anti¬ 
slavery delegateseven thus, incidentally, as an 
unwonted spectacle, the moral effect of it was very 
great; but there is reason to believe that as an exhi¬ 
bition of the moral strength of the party, its impor¬ 
tant influence with the government can scarcely be 
overrated. Still the compensation difficulty caused 
Mr. Buxton and his supporters in the House much 
uneasiness, for many of them scarcely knew how to 
vote. 

This, however, was surmounted without the 
dreaded explosion, by dexterous management. Many 
of the delegates remained in town, and thus an op- 
o 2 
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portunity was afforded of fully explaining to them, 
individually and privately, the imminent danger of 
stirring the question in Parliament; while the Agency 
committee spread the same alarm in the country 
through the affiliated societies, and induced them to 
instruct their several representatives, through in¬ 
fluential constituents, to refrain from objecting; and 
thus instructed they were all too glad of the apology 
for voting according to their own inclinations, with¬ 
out being chargeable with forgetting their pledges. 
It certainly was a sacrifice both of feeling and prin¬ 
ciple on the part of the Agency committee, who 
could have exploded the mine with a word, had they 
pleased; but they made the sacrifice from a convic¬ 
tion that sound practical good sense required it, and 
Mr. Buxton, who feared nothing so much as their 
proving refractory on this point, was warmly grateful 
for their forbearance. 

During the ten days that intervened before the 
14th of May,: an incident of a very interesting kind 
occurred. The ladies of England sent up a petition 
with 187,000 signatures. I mention it to do justice 
to two ladies belonging to the Society of Friends, 
who not only on this, but on every occasion, worked 
with an energy that often put the best of us to the 
blush. Miss Anne Knight, of Chelmsford, and Miss 
Maria Tothill, of Staines, were indefatigable labourers 
in the cause. If I were to mention all the unweary- 
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ing exertions of these ladies in promoting meetings, 
circulating information, and obtaining petitions, I 
should be accused of fable. So far as my memory 
serves me, this huge feather-bed of a petition, hauled 
into the House by four members, amidst shouts of 
applause and laughter, originated with them. 

Many such fair allies came to our assistance in 
times of emergency, and were at our command at all 
times; among them was one now rejoicing with her 
father in heavenly mansions; Miss Buxton was like 
a guardian angel to him. She acted as his secretary, 
his librarian, his comforter, and often as his adviser 
and guide; often have I witnessed, with surprise 
and admiration, the promptitude of perception with 
which she comprehended a perplexity, and suggested 
a solution. I believe that she was more entirely in 
his Antislavery confidence than any human being out 
of his own family. She well deserved it, and, well 
repaid it. She married Mr. Andrew Johnstone (mem¬ 
ber for a Scotch borough, and a zealous abolitionist), 
shortly after the emancipation, and I rarely saw her 
afterwards; but I shared in many a conference with 
her and Mr. Buxton, when, borne down by anxiety, 
he found relief in unburthening himself to us both. 
He looked up to her almost with veneration, and she 
merited it. 

It is a singular fact that none of our Antislavery 
meetings were well attended till after it was agreed 
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to admit ladies to be preseat. It is simple nonsense 
to attribute this to gallantry, for I never yet knew 
staid men of business seduced from their offices and 
counting-houses by mere gallantry, though some¬ 
times, for prudential reasons, they may accompany 
their wives and daughters on shopping expeditions. 
I impute it more to the affectionate influence which 
women rightfully exert in persuading their male re¬ 
latives to join in matters that interest their best feel¬ 
ings. Whatever the cause may be, the fact is un¬ 
doubted, that Antislavery meetings began to be fre¬ 
quented by both sexes from the time that ladies were 
admitted, yet their admission was long resisted on 
the ground that their presence lowered the dignity of 
the subject! 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER XIV. 


The Whig scheme of emancipation-—Errors in the “ Memoirs of 
Mr. Buxton" — Apprenticeship—Interview with Mr. Stanley 
—Meeting at Exeter Hall—Successful result—Dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor. 


October 6th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

It cannot be denied that, with all their confidence 
in a Whig administration, and in the personal cha¬ 
racter too of thc.*e who composed it, the abolitionists 
had, in the first instance, much cause to complain. 
I scarcely know whether it could properly be called 
a Whig administration; it was rather a transition 
government; for reform was gradually liberalizing 
the Tories, and, at the same time, conservatizing the 
Whigs, and neither party, though there was a partial 
coalition, had settled down into its proper position. 
Their emancipation scheme partook of both charac¬ 
ters, and consequently pleased nobody. Mr. Stanley 
introduced the bill in a speech to which he contri. 
buted the eloquence, Mr. Macaulay the facts, and 
Mr. Buxton the argument. Of course it was all that 
the occasion required; but when he appended his 
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scheme to the speech, it proved to everybody that he 
discredited the facts and abjured the argument; thus 
undoing all that his eloquence might have done. We 
were to have a long apprenticeship, labour coerced 
by corporal punishment, and a stupendous loan into 
the bargain, to the amount of fifteen millions, to pro¬ 
pitiate the West Indians to the only part of the bill 
that was worth the paper on which it was written, 
the enactment that slavery should be abolished. 

It cannot be matter of surprise that the Agency 
committee, who had been more than a year engaged 
in working the country up to a pitch of abolition 
frenzy, were irritated beyond measure at this. In 
the reference to this body, in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Buxton, there is another anachronism, which it is 
most desirable to correct. It is said that the aboli¬ 
tion party “ quickly fell into two sections, one of 
which was ready to make any reasonable sacrifice in 
order to attain success, while the other firmly op¬ 
posed all compromise, looking on it as a breach of 
principle. This latter section, dissatisfied with the 
moderate counsels of the original committee, esta¬ 
blished another of its own, under the n?iae of the 
“ Agency committee.” 

By thus post-dating the establishment of the 
Agency committee for nearly two years, and assign¬ 
ing to it a date cotemporaneous with the disappoint¬ 
ment excited by Stanley’s illusory bill, a sort of 
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vindictive temper is, though unintentionally, attri¬ 
buted to this body. And the very next paragraph 
in the Memoirs strengthens the imputation. “There 
soon appeared in the newspapers a resolution, pur¬ 
porting to come from this new committee, in 
which Mr. Buxton was severely condemned, and, in¬ 
deed his fidelity to the cause more than questioned.” 
I cannot recall to my recollection the resolution which 
is here mentioned j but it is due to the Agency com¬ 
mittee to set them right. You will have collected 
from my ninth letter that this committee began its 
labours long before the general election, indeed as 
early as the summer of 1831, and that it then con¬ 
sisted of eighteen members, Mr. Macaulay being one 
of them, and, if I mistake not, Mr. Buxton himself 
being another. By the arrangements made, this 
number of eighteen dwindled down to three, though 
none actually resigned. These three men did all the 
wGrk, and, with rare exceptions, were the only mem¬ 
bers who ever entered the room for more than a year. 
But when the excitement of the session of 1833 
brought the abolitionists daily to Aldermanbury, se¬ 
veral of the hitherto non-attending members of the 
committee began to frequent its meetings; and as these 
were all of the young England abolition section, they 
certainly did, on more than one occasion, propose and 
carry resolutions of which the working trio did not 
approve; hut these were, at that crisis, only a small 
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minority of a committee of which, for two years pre¬ 
viously, they had been .the only attending members. 
The resolution to which the Memoirs of Mr. Bux¬ 
ton refer, was probably one of those which were so 
passed. It is of little consequence now, but injustice 
is at all times of consequence; and it is not just to 
class the Agency committee as dissenters springing 
into existence for the sole purpose of giving utterance 
to resentful and disappointed feeling. That com¬ 
mittee had done good service, and, while they worked 
and would only work on their own principles, and in¬ 
dependently, they maintained their faithful allegiance 
to the leaders to the last. It will be seen presently 
that they did more good service still, and of large 
and inappretiable value. 

Neither Mr. Buxton nor Dr. Lushington thought 
it politic to quarrel with the bill till the principle that 
slavery must be abolished, had been established by 
the second reading. With the knowledge that I pos¬ 
sessed of the gigantic strength of the abolition party, 
I entertained no doubt that they could make a suc¬ 
cessful fight, and I told Mr. Buxton my opinion 
frankly; but that strength had not yet been proved, 
and it was too hazardous to put it to the proof ex¬ 
cept to enforce a recognition of the principle, that 
slavery should be no more. The bill, bad as it was, 
conceded this grand principle, and Mr. Buxton, quite 
convinced me that the soundest policy was to reserve 
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our strength to improve the bill in detail. The re¬ 
sult proved that he and Dr. Lushington were quite 
right. It was the happy fortune of the cause, that 
while it had young blood infused into the abolition 
body, full of ardour and impetuosity, there were 
older heads to conduct the Parliamentary part of 
the conflict from which the youngsters were ex¬ 
cluded. They were too well disposed to ride over 
the scent. 

On one point, however, the leaders were deter¬ 
mined to make a stand. Twelve years apprentice¬ 
ship was the provision of the bill, though Mr. Stan¬ 
ley ought to have known as well as they, that twelve 
years apprenticeship meant twelve years of slavery. 
And slavery it would have proved, such as even the 
Mauritius could scarcely have rivalled j twelve years 
of apprenticeship in the then temper of the planters, 
would not have left twelve hundred men for eman¬ 
cipation. 

It was determined to fight it out, but not without 
a parley. A. deputation of thirty-three members of 
Parliament, with Mr. Buxton at their head, and my¬ 
self at their tail, were named to wait on Mr. Stanley 
and argue the point. As I was the only one of the 
party out of Parliament, I wa3 .for that reason se¬ 
lected as the spokesman, as the young England abo¬ 
litionists would then be satisfied that truth had not 
been suppressed by political feeling. Our interview 
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lasted about two hours, when the matter was fully 
but hopelessly discussed. The conclusion of the 
conversation is worth giving, for it showed what 
Mr. Stanley had been doing:—• 

“ Then, sir, are we to understand that you will not 
reduce the term ?” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“ Not to five years ?” 

“ I cannot reduce it by a single year; not by a 
day; I am pledged to the West Indians, they regard 
it as the best part of the bill, and I cannot abate an 
hour of the apprenticeship.” 

et Then, sir, the country will be dissatisfied, and 
we must appeal to it.” 

** I am well aware of your power; you have caused 
us much annoyance, and you may cause us more. 
But there is no help for it; the apprenticeship must 
stand, or the bill must go with it. 

This certainly was very comfortable intelligence, 
but I was not surprised nor unprepared for it. The 
deputation returned to a room in Fludyer Street, 
where they had first assembled, looking as gloomy as 
possible; for to the majority certainly, if net to all of 
them, the West Indian pledge was as new as to my¬ 
self. A muttered supplement to the commination 
service undoubtedly escaped the lips of more than 
one honourable member, but “What next?” was 
the first thing I heard from Mr. Buxton’s un- 
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tameable spirit. “ Appale to the people!” was 
Mr. O’Connell's prompt reply; and after some ten 
minutes’ discussion of the practicability of it, for 
there were only ten days to pass before the second 
reading, Mr. Buxton turned to me, and asked me if 
I thought it could be done ? “ There will be a 

meeting at Exeter Hall,” I answered, “ the day of 
the second reading.” " A meeting at Exeter Hall! 
What for ? ”—“ About the apprenticeship.” “ Who 
called it?”—The Agency committee.” “When?” 
—“ Ten minutes ago, the advertisements went to 
the papers, and the letters to the country.” I was 
elated beyond measure when Mr. O’Connell came 
up to me and shook me by the hand, saying, “ I 
have served a long apprenticeship to agitation, my 
young friend, but you are my master.” All had 
been prepared in anticipation of a refusal; clerks 
had been at work night and day copying circulars, 
and arranging for the emergency, and a messenger 
was in waiting for the signal to despatch them as 
soon as we left the Colonial office. The meeting was 
crowded to suffocation. So well had the affiliated 
societies done their duty, that no less than sixty- 
six members were present on the platform to receive 
instructions from the meeting, and vote accordingly, 
so that the question of the apprenticeship was vir¬ 
tually disposed of at Exeter Hall instead of St. Ste¬ 
phen’s. The bill passed the second reading, but in 
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the committee, Mr. Buxton moved an amendment 
to reduce the terra of apprenticeship to one year. 
Of course there was a warm debate and a division, 
In a very full House, the government could only 
command a majority of five. This exhibition of 
strength wa3 not expected on the Treasury heneh. 
In fact, Mr. Stanley was defeated, but he did not 
resign; he thought better of it, for it was clear that 
the abolitionists were far stronger than the West 
Indians; so he announced to the House, with as 
good a grace as was possible, that he would consent 
to reduce the term from twelve years to seven. 

The fifteen millions loan was merely put out as a 
feeler ; everybody knew what a loan to the colonies 
meant, but it was relieved from the offensive appear¬ 
ance of purchasing negro liberty; however the hos¬ 
tility oh this score had, as I have already explained, 
been essentially neutralised by dexterous manage¬ 
ment, and the loan slided into a gift of twenty mil¬ 
lions, which nobody opposed though everybody 
grumbled. On the 7th of August, the bill passed 
the Commons. In the Lords there was still a battle 
to fight, and Lord Suffield had to fight it single- 
handed ; some unfriendly alterations were made, 
though Lord Suffield watched over it, as over a pet 
child, and for days together sustained a running fire 
on every clause. The Tories, however, prudently 
refrained from a trial of strength j the Peers had not 
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yet forgotten their self-exile from their own House 
on the reform bill, and they were not yet inclined to 
a second straggle with the people. And so the bill 
passed. 

I cannot recall the exact day, but I think it was 
shortly after the royal assent to the bill, that the 
abolition party resolved to celebrate the event by a 
public dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, a place somewhat famed for cele¬ 
brations of popular triumphs. There was no small 
difficulty in gaining over the Quakers to sanction 
such festivities; they were won at last by an as¬ 
surance from Buxton that no toasts or healths should 
be proposed. O’Connell was nearly as fastidious as 
the Quakers, for he also stipulated that no music 
should he allowed to interrupt the speeches. As I 
infinitely prefer music to speechifying, and am rather 
partial to the good old custom of toasting all things 
worth toasting, I was bent on thwarting all these 
new devices. I sounded Lord Suffield who was to 
take the chair, and found him entirely and most ma¬ 
liciously of my opinion, and I always had a long 
“ tail” of young abolitionists ripe for any mischief. 

The dinner passed off in an orderly sober manner 
that could offend nobody, and I purposely seated 
myself at the very extremity of the room to be out 
of the way of remonstrance. Just before the removal 
of the cloth I sent a note up to Buxton ? well know- 
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ing his weak point, to suggest that assembled as we 
were in a radical tavern, and just after radical reform, 
our loyalty would be woefully suspected if we omitted 
the king’s health. I watched with satisfaction the 
perplexity it occasioned, and the manifest tribulation 
with which he passed it to Lord Suffield j but his 
lordship was fully prepared to confirm my hint, and 
while Buxton was appealing most piteously to the 
Quakers near him for pardon. His Majesty’s health 
was proposed, and drunk with all the honours. As 
soon as the cheers subsided, O’Connell was rising 
with humour on his face, all ready for an oration, 
but I had no mind to hear him, and giving a precon¬ 
certed signal, the band of the Guards, hitherto con¬ 
cealed, struck up the national anthem in which the 
juvenile agitators joined with spirit. This was a 
good beginning, but there was more to be done yet. 
I knew that with the first pause, O’Connell would be 
on his legs again, so I dispatched a second note to 
Buxton ere the anthem was over, appealing to an¬ 
other weak point; “ to omit the health of the Queen, 
the head of the Conservatives, would look like spite 
against the party; besides we must drink the health 
of the ladies, our best auxiliaries.” Buxton looked 
the picture of distress, but there was no help for it, 
Lord Suffield instantly rose, and gave “ Her Majesty,” 
and “ the ladies,” in succession, and the band, with¬ 
out waiting for signal, followed the cheers with ap- 
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propriate tunes. The Quakers had, though reluct¬ 
antly, consented to one exception to their stipulation, 
being one on which Buxton had insisted, and this 
was the health of the emancipated slaves; I forget 
the exact terms of the toast. Buxton now proposed 
it with his usual combination of jocularity and deep 
feeling, and it was received with cheers that might 
have been heard in Palace Yard, and with music 
composed for the occasion. The ice was now 
broken, and though we allowed O’Connell his speech, 
and excellently adapted it was to the event, toasts, 
healths, and sentiments followed in rapid succession. 
The Quakers were utterly discomfited, and I congra¬ 
tulated two or three of them the next day, bn the 
tender care the police had taken of them in conveying 
them safely home without fall or other injury; a 
congratulation which did not save me from many an 
awful reproach for broken promises and violated 
faith! 

Here I may close my narrative ; for though there 
was still work to be done in abolishing the appren¬ 
ticeship, work in which, to her honour be it remem¬ 
bered, Antigua spontaneously took the lead, the 
great colonial controversy was now at an end, and j 
our country had at length washed out the foulest blot 
that ever stained her escutcheon. 

And with the controversy ended the existence of 
the two. Antislavery societies in Aldermanbury. 

p 
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There were many grave discussions on the question 
whether these bodies should be formally dissolved, 
or allowed to drop silently into inactive existence, so 
that they might be recalled to energetic life, if any 
emergency required their aid. But before any defi* 
nite conclusion could be arrived at, they were practi¬ 
cally extinguished by the institution of a new body 
that assumed the title of the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society. Some few of the original, but 
(with the exception of Joseph Cooper) inert members 
of the Agency committee joined this new body; and 
also some of the old Antislavery committee gave in 
their adhesion to it. Buxton and Lushington lent 
to it the sanction of their names. But substantially 
the British and Foreign Antislavery Society consisted 
then, and still consists, of men utterly unknown in the 
I great Antislavery battle. I feel it important to cor¬ 
rect the error into which the public has generally 
fallen on 'his point, for the new society committed 
the grievous mistake, in 1848, of joining the clameur 
against the blockade of the Coast of Africa, and their 
opposition carried with it undue authority, because 
they were presumed, by their assumption of the title, 
to represent the opinions of the old Aldermanbury 
committees; whereas, with the exception of Buxto’', 
Lushington, and Samuel Gurney, whose names only 
decorated their list, I know of no influential and 
veteran abolitionist that ever belonged to it besides 
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Joseph Sturge; Mr. Sturge was undoubtedly an 
active, resolute, and most zealous abolitionist. I 
have already mentioned an instance of his liberal 
generosity; I think too, on reflection, that George 
Stacey was a member of the new society, and he also 
well deserves to be ranked among the wannest and 
most active of the negro’s friends. Stacey was always 
at his post, and always steadiest in staunch Anti- 
shivery principle ; yet neither Sturge nor Stacey, in 
any sense, represented the opinions of the old Anti- 
slavery committees, though they both belonged to the 
section which I have described as the young England 
abolitionists. In fact, Joseph Sturge was so head¬ 
strong in his peculiar notions of right and wrong, that 
for a time he involved many of the party, and myself 
especially, in a painful dilemma. 

When a secret committee of the House met to 
take evidence on the working of the apprenticeship 
system, it was arranged between Buxton on the one 
side, and Gladstone on the other, that Mr. Burge 
and myself should be admitted as their respective 
legal advisers, but on condition that we should pledge 
our word of honour not to publish a syllable of the 
evidence, before the committee made their report. 
Sturge, who had gone with Mr. J. J. Gurney and 
Mr. Scobeli to the West Indies on purpose to obtain 
evidence on the subject, (a noble effort of benevolence) 
was a most important witness, and was examined at 
p 2 
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great length. The next day, or within a day or two, 
there appeared in the daily papers a full report of his 
evidence. At the next meeting of the committee, 
the chairman of course complained of this dis¬ 
closure, and appealed to every member to say on his 
honour, whether he had sent the report. All de¬ 
nied it, and then they asked Burge and myself; we 
gave the same denial, and Burge happily had in his 
pocket, still sealed with the official seal, his packet of 
the proceedings of the former day. I had not mine 
in my pocket, though I had it at home with the seal 
still unbroken. I pledged myself to produce it, but 
I could see that suspicion hovered about me; it 
placed me in the most awkward position, which 
Buxton could scarcely relieve by his assurances of my 
trustworthiness. At their next meeting, however, 
I produced all my official packets with every seal 
unbroken, and confidence was at once restored, 
though the problem still remained of £< who was the 
traitor?” I determined to sift it to the bottom, and 
at last discovered that Sturge, who gave in his 
statement in writing, had made a copy of it before he 
was examined, and had sent this copy to the press, 
.considering himself in no way bound to obey the in¬ 
junctions of the committee to secrecy! nor could I 
ever make him clearly understand the cruelty of 
subjecting myself and others to such unworthy sus¬ 
picions. Such eccentric principles, however well- 
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meaning, were not likely to obtain for him any influ¬ 
ential position among the old abolitionists. 

That the British and Foreign Antislavery Society 
Lave done and are doing much good in advancing 
the cause of Foreign emancipation, I do not deny, 
for I really know nothing about them or their pro¬ 
ceedings ; but they only came into existence after 
British slavery was declared extinct, and had nothing 
whatever, either collectively or individually (with 
the exceptions I have mentioned), to do with it. I 
protest, therefore, against their anti-blockade doc¬ 
trines, or any of their acts being confounded with 
the opinions or the proceedings of either of the Al- 
dermanbury committees. In their corporate capacity, 
they are altogether new people. 

In truth, the old abolitionists were weary and 
exhausted with labour and anxiety, which for ten 
years had absorbed all their time, demanded all 
their strength, strained all their energies, and, in 
far too many instances, had checked their occupa¬ 
tions, and half ruined their professional or com¬ 
mercial prospects. They needed both rest and 
leisure, and many of the most active avowed that 
with Emancipation their co-operation ended. Ema¬ 
nuel Cooper would have died at the stake rather 
than surrender or desert; yet the first thing he 
said to me after the bill had passed, was, “ My 
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work is over. I go back to business in the hope it 
may come back to me.” And such was the common 
feeling, for there are limits, though too often trans¬ 
gressed through enthusiasm, vanity, or love of ex¬ 
citement, beyond which men with private duties to 
discharge, are not entitled to go, even in the prose¬ 
cution of a benevolent purpose. Many had already 
erred in this respect, stimulated perhaps, by the 
intensity of the resistance they had encountered, or 
seduced by the greatness of the object they had in 
view. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER XV. 

Sir R. E. Inglit , Sir T. Z>. Acland, Dr. Thomson, General 
Thompson, Mr. Cohder, Sir John Jeremie, Daniel O'Connell. 

October 7th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

I have, as mv narrative proceeded, slightly 
sketched such of the principal abolitionists as I was 
personally acquainted with, but I have omitted many* 
who, though they did not attach themselves in any 
way to the corps cFarmtcj, were light skirmishers, 
who did good service; they were irregular troops, 
amenable to no discipline, and fighting with their 
own weapons in their own way. In Parliament, 
nearly all the Whigs, with some not very creditable 
exceptions, whom I forbear to mention, were avowed 
abolitionists; and some among the Tories were 
true as steel, Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Thomas 
Acland especially; Both these gentlemen belonged 
to the staff of the abolition army, and were never 
absent from the field or the council on important 
occasions. Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Briscoe, 
Mr. Sykes, Mr. Shiel, with all the Irish .mem- 
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bers, and, at an earlier day. Sir Samuel Eomilly 
and Mr. H. Thornton, seldom allowed a colonial 
debate to pass without giving powerful support 
to the abolition leaders; but they did not range 
themselves among the working abolitionists out of 
doors, like Evans, Babington, William Smith, and 
others. I have named. Mr. T. Macaulay was an 
abolitionist by hereditary right, and often lent his 
brilliant powers to the cause, but neither was he a 
day-labourer in it like his father. I am therefore 
content to pass these men with a cursory mention of 
their names; and so it must be with hundreds out 
of Parliament, for the mere enumeration of every 
man who wrote a pamphlet or made a speech in aid 
of Wilberforce and Buxton, would make, a catalogue 
of names alone, exceeding my narrative in length. 
-Yet some A them will merit such illustration as my 
humble pen can give them. Mr. Cunningham of 
Harrow, Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh, Mr. Daniel 
Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, were distinguished 
for their able advocacy ; e, speech of Dr. Thomson’s 
was one of the most able and efficient speeches, that 
was ever delivered on this subject, and made a won¬ 
derful impression, even when a thousand Antislavery 
speeches were yearly made and published. Mr. Way- 
mouth and Mr. Beldam, the barrister, were indefatiga¬ 
ble members of the old committee, and Mr. Beldam’s 
pen was so useful an auxiliary, that his colleagues often 
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regretted that it was so seldom employed. Colonel 
(now General) Peyronnet Thompson was another pow¬ 
erful writer as well as a firm and constant friend in Par¬ 
liament. The poet Montgomery, and Mr. Gisborne of 
Yoxall Lodge, were not sparing of their valuable ink, 
and a sturdy veteran in all benevolent pursuits, Mr* 
Roberts of Sheffield, was an incessant writer for 
the information of the million. Mr. Conder, a well- 
known name in literature, and Mr. Wilks, the editor 
of the “ Christian Observer,” were working men in 
the committee, and well esteemed as such, besides 
devoting their periodicals as well as their able pens 
to Antislavery topics. Mr. Conder had much weight 
in the old Antislavery committee. To mention the 
Edinburgh Review and Jeffrey, is almost as super¬ 
fluous as to mention Brougham; all the aid that a 
galaxy of literary power within their influence, guided 
by an inflexible constancy in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, could give, was to be expected from 
them both, and they gave it without stint, though, as 
I have said already, ten words from Brougham’s 
mouth were yet more desired than a hundred from his 
pen. It would be unjust not to mention among! other 
literary aid, the services rendered by a. weekly paper, 
“ the Christian Advocate,” long since merged in the 
“Patriot;” its. columns were devoted to the use of 
the Agency committee without restriction or condir 
.tion, and Mr. Hare, who is still connected with 
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the “ Patriot,” always dedicated both time and talent 
to the Antislavery service, as editor of the " Christian 
Advocate.” And again, in active duty, Captain 
Moorsou and Captain Washington, both distin¬ 
guished naval officers, were in latter days most 
valuable acquisitions. William Allen was engaged in 
this as in every work of philanthropy, and two gen¬ 
tlemen of the name of Forster, both belonging to the 
Society of Friends, were among the most trusted of 
Buxton’s supporters in the old committee, and were 
worthy of the trust. Thomas Sturge was as active 
and resolute as his cousin, Joseph Sturge, in all the 
operations of the committee; but he had more know¬ 
ledge of the world, and was therefore more pliable 
and more practically useful. Archdeacon Trew and 
Mr. Taylor of Jamaica, though they only entered at 
the eleventh hour, well deserve honourable mention. 

Many of these names are to this hour unknown 
to the world in any connexion with the Antislavery 
movement; yet the world would reverence them all, 
if it were possible to make intelligible the extent and 
effect of their combined perseverance in exciting and 
sustaining that movement, at times when all but 
themselves and their leaders thought on Canning’s 
resolutions, and despaired. I grudge closing the list, 
but I must hurry to my conclusion, and I have yet to 
do justice to two of this illustrious band. 

Sir John Jeremie spent most of his later years 
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upon the ocean, and yet spent them all in the cause 
of emancipation, and in the end sacrificed his life to 
the negro. I use the expression advisedly. The last 
day hut one that he was in England, he accompanied 
me to the country. He was about to embark the 
next day. In the course of our journey, I asked 
him if he was not apprehensive of the climate of 
Sierra Leone. “ I know it all,” he replied, “ I be¬ 
lieve I am inured to the tropics, but be it so or not, I 
must go. If is a point of duty, and therefore a point 
of honour and of conscience.” He went, and he re- 
turned no more. He had spent many years in the 
West Indies in a judicial character, and he had been 
twice to the Mauritius to take his seat in the Supreme 
Court; the first titae they would not suffer him even 
to land, because he was known to he a devoted aboli¬ 
tionist 1 The second time he went in a ship of war, 
and to oppose his landing was impossible ; but if I 
remember rightly, they would not administer the 
oaths required on his taking his seat, and as he 
could not therefore qualify as a judge, he was obliged 
to return 1 On reaching home, during the brief in¬ 
terval that elapsed before his appointment to the 
government of Sierra Leone, he gave up all his time 
to the Antislavery cause, and contributed most useful 
information. I shall never forget his examination 
before the apprenticeship committee. Gladstone 
employed all his ingenuity in vain, and no ma ' has a 
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greater share of logical acumen, to bewilder him, but 
Jeremie vis quite his match. His evidence was 
argumentative, and therefore the cross examination 
was in the nature of argument, as is generally the 
case in Parliamentary committees. It was a brilliant 
affair of intellectual thrust and counter-thrust. Glad¬ 
stone was calm, imperturl ; I s, and deliberate. Jeremie 
wide awake, ready at every point, and, though full of 
vivacity, as impossible to catch tripping as a French 
rope-dancer. He evaded what he could not answer 
but evaded it so adroitly that Gladstone might detect 
but could not expose the evasion; and every now and 
then Jeremie retorted objection to objection with a 
readiness that made it difficult to say which was the 
examiner and which the examinant. The rest of the 
committee silently watched the scene; as a conflict 
between two practised intellectual gladiators, and I 
am persuaded that Mr. Gladstone himself would ad¬ 
mit that Jeremie had not the worst of it. But if Mr, 
Gladstone had studied in the schools of Oxford, 
Jeremie was educated as an advocate for the French 
bar 5 so they met on equal terms, while Jeremie had 
the advantage of a good case., He was an excellent 
man, and we all deeply mourned his loss. 

You must not be startled when I name O’ Connell 
as the other to whom I must render justice. Never 
was man so abused, never was mortal so abhorred by 
a section of the community, as O’Connell. His moral 
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character was unexceptionable even in the judgment 
of his opponents; his political character was revered 
by his friends and reprobated by his enemies. I have 
nothing to do either with the one or the other, but 1 
have occasionally seen him in his domestic character, 
and there I have seen abundance to love and admire. 
At present I only refer to him as an abolitionist, 
and as such he well merited the esteem and veneration 
of all our party. 

He did us great service by his speeches; so did 
many others: he was accessible at all hours, and 
under all circumstances, to the lowest as well as the 
highest, on abolition matters; so was every member 
in 1833: but Mr. O’Connell did what no other man 
could do. He lent the whole of his powerful in¬ 
fluence to keep the Irish public, as well as the Irish 
members, steady to the cause; he brought all his 
political weight to bear upon it. Ireland needed no 
agitation on abolition ; from Cape Clear to the Giant’s 
Causeway, Ireland was an abolitionist in heart and in 
action, irrespective of party feeling, whether in poli¬ 
tics or religion; and much, nay, most of this was 
due to Mr. O’Connell. He did it disinterestedly; 
he made no bargain for reciprocal support; he was 
content to fight his own battles with his own forces. 
I believe that, as a general rule, the Parliamentary 
abolitionists seldom divided with him; but he al¬ 
ways voted for them, and led on his followers,'and 
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compelled them to attend. This justice is due to 
Mr. O’Connell, and he well deserves it at our hands. 
On your side of the water you may think it strange 
that I should deem it necessary to insist on this; 
hut in England it was long the daily object, in some 
of our most influential papers, to crush him with ob¬ 
loquy, and annihilate him in a storm of public indig¬ 
nation. It is too much our way in a bad cause. 
They tried it on with Mr. Buxton, and they tried it 
on with. Mr. Macaulay. Such tactics always fail in 
the end, though they often leave a sting behind them. 
All these men are gone, and the value of the two last 
was appretiated before they died. Mr. O’Connell is 
scarcely forgiven yet, and therefore, as a brother 
abolitionist, I speak of him with the gratitude aud 
the honour that he well deserves. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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LETTER XVI. 

POWELL BUXTON. 


October 9th, 1854. 

My dear Madam, 

Sir T. F. Buxton was too well-known in this coun¬ 
try, from the public position he occupied, and has 
too recently been taken away, to render any sketch of 
him necessary, were I writing for the information of 
my countrymen; but it is probable that in America 
his character may not be equally familiar even to 
abolitionists. The memoirs of him, published by 
his son Charles, afford materials for the biographical 
portrait, but give no more than an outline of the 
features, leaving the reader to supply them from 
their rich materials. This is the usage of most 
biographers, and especially when they narrate a 
father’s life. There is a modest reluctance, partak¬ 
ing, I think, of false delicacy, to stand prominently 
forward as the eulogists of a parent. I prefer the 
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example of Madame de Stael, for her " Considera¬ 
tions on the French Revolution” was, in fact, a bio¬ 
graphy of Necker. The reviewers ill-naturedly 
ascribed her filial duty to vanity and egotism ; she 
was indifferent to the sneer; she felt, and rightly 
felt, that to be vain of a father’s excellence was 
honourable to the child. 

Three words will describe Mr. Buxton both mo¬ 
rally and physically: he was a tower of strength. 
Mr. "Wilberforce used to say of him, that he was like 
one of his own dray horses, powerful, sleek, and 
slow; and if by “ slow” he meant deliberate, the 
simile was correct; if he meant a sarcasm, it was 
misplaced. In rapidity of perception, Mr. Buxton 
excelled most men ; his unprecedented success both 
at school and college was sufficient to settle that 
point; he was very acute in promptly perceiving the 
bearings of every question, and the possible conse¬ 
quences of every step; what was in his position yet 
more important, he was, though charitably liberal, 
rarely deceived in his estimate of men. But, no 
doubt, he was deliberate, and sometimes almost as 
fcimid in coming to his conclusions, as he was bold 
and resolute in acting upon them, when once formed. 
This necessarily resulted from his peculiarity of cha¬ 
racter. I have called him a tower of strength. I 
will explain myself. Largeness was in every respect 
his characteristic. In stature he was gigantic, far 
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exceeding the ordinary height of men; but he was 
also aesthetically large. His feelings, his tastes, his 
conceptions, his views, his mind, were all of the largest 
order, and his heart larger than all. He appeared 
out of his element in trifles that to average men 
seemed great: he condescended to them with ease 
and grace, as the playthings of children, whether in¬ 
fant or adult, but he was not at home in them. The 
only matters of the kind in which he appeared to me 
to take a personal interest were the points of a horse 
or the make of a gun! He was a thorough sports¬ 
man, and these things interested him. I learnt 
more from him on such subjects than I thought* with 
true sporting self-complacency, many men. could 
teach me, and he delighted in them. 

An instance of his playful self-indulgence in this 
way is worth mentioning; when he wanted to see 
me he generally asked me to call on him on my way 
to the city. On one of these occasions, being pressed 
for time, he ordered his horse, and we rode along the 
New Hoad together: we were arrested in our con¬ 
versation by a gentleman passing us at a rapid pace, 
mounted on one of the handsomest ponies I ever 
saw. Mr. Buxton had but a glance of it, when 
turning to me he exclaimed, “After him, Stephen, 
I must have that pony,” and we both put spurs to 
our horses in full chase. We were well mounted; 
Buxton was seldom otherwise, but the noise of our 

a 
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pursuit set the little animal on his mettle, and away 
we all three flew up Pentoxmlle Hill with a dust and 
datter that John Gilpin could not hare rivalled, for 
the pony was clearly the master, so far as his rider 
was concerned; it was a glorious burst: at Isling* 
ton I succeeded iu overtaking him; I knew the horse 
by sight, and told Mr. Buxton of my acquaintance 
with him, on which he dropt behind. “ The rascal 
may know me too; so strike a bargain without me, 
but get me a trial.” ** What’s your figure, sir V* I 
began .—“ Figure, sir,” replied the rider, without 
once looking at me, but chafing and panting ten times 
worse than his little elephant, “ a pretty figure yon 
have made of me by your insolenceand then 
looking at me for the first time, driven almost to 
rage by my uncontrollable laughter, it proved to he 
no dealer, but an old acquaintance too, though his 
Mackintosh-cloak had been flying about him in a 
way that prevented immediate recognition. « What 
the deuce do you mean by this folly? Can’t you 
let a man ride along in peace ?” Impossible, oh such 

a trotter as yours; I want him, so state your price.” 
“ Fifty guineas.” “ Pshaw, you are joking.” “ Not 
one farthing less; I gave it only last week, and were 
he not too much for me you should nothave him for 
’ a hundred.” By this time Mr. Buxton had joined 
us. “ Is all right ? ”—“ Yes.; but I have said no¬ 
thing about trial. I will mount him for you.” 
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<f Indeed you shan’t. I’ll mount him myself.” 

" You! why you’ll break his back! ” " He would 
carry us both for that matterj” and without further 
colloquy he exchanged horses with the owner, and 
inhumanly, as I told him, deposited his twenty stone 
of humanity on the back of a pony under thirteen 
hands, amidst the jeers and jokes of a crowd whom 
encoding had gathered round. He was quite right 
in his judgment; the little animated castle trotted 
away with him as if he had been feather weight, 
though his long limbs nearly, touched the ground, 
and his towering height almost concealed the animal 
from view. There was a ludicrous congruity, how¬ 
ever, between horse and rider, for each was in his 
way a well-built tower of strength. In ten minutes 
the trial was over, ** He will do exactly for Pris¬ 
cilla!” and going into the nearest shop he wrote a 
check for fifty guineas on the spot: he did me the 
honour of naming his purchase after me. 

Another of his stud was associated with Mr. Bux¬ 
ton in the recollection of all his friends, and gave rise 
to an incident truly characteristic of the man. This 
horse was a model of symmetry and strength; and 
gifted with great spirit and docility. It seemed as 
if it had been born expressly for Mr. Buxton’s use. 
He called it John Bull. He was riding one day 
through St. James’s Park, when the Prince Regent 
passed in his carriage. Mr. Buxton of course reined 
a 2 
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up according to etiquette, while the carriage drove 
by. But Mr. Buxton, in the act of restraining a 
noble high-mettled charger, was himself a spectacle 
not likely to remain unnoticed by such an eye as the 
Prince’s. He spoke to au equerry, who rode up to 
Buxton, the bearer of an inquiry to whom the horse 
belonged? Mr. Buxton gave his name, and the 
equerry having communicated it to the Prince, re¬ 
turned a second time with his Royal Highness’s 
compliments, and an offer to buy John Bull at his 
own price. “ Give my dutiful respects to his Royal 
Highness, and tell him that I like a good horse as 
well as he does; John Bull is not to be bought at 
any price! ” 

. I had often heard this anecdote, and I asked Mr. 
Buxton if it was true. “ Yes,” he said; “ it was a 
likely thing, truly, that I should degrade John Bull 
to serve for his royal seat!” I am uncertain, how¬ 
ever, whether the circumstance did not occur after 
the Prince’s accession to the throne, when, as you 
well know, he became more unpopular than ever, and 
especially odious in the eyes of such high-minded 
men as Mr. Buxton. 

: But sporting pursuits were only casual recreation, 
never indulged in till the ponderous duties in which 
he was engaged compelled a brief vacation. As all 
large bodies move slowly, so, in his case, the very 
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dered much deliberation inevitable, and therefore 
habitual. In this sense alone was Mr. Buxton slow, 
and I believe it was in this sense that Mr. Wilber- 
force used the term. 

He was not an attractive nor often an exciting 
speaker: he had, from long practice,’ thoroughly 
acquired that fluent ease and conventional style 
which distinguish the Parliamentary from the 
platform orator. In other words, he spoke like a 
man of education and great ability, versed in the 
usage of Parliament, and familiar with the tone of 
the House and the limits assigned to its in¬ 
dulgence. He was fond of statistical argument, and 
always more anxious to convince than to persuade. 
He would occasionally mix sarcasm with his logic, 
and sometimes of the severest kind, especially when 
honourable members exhibited incipient impatience 
of his elaborate statistics. On the platform he had 
often a dash of humour in reserve, and brought it 
out with much drollery; but I do not think that he 
ever affected to be witty or brilliant, though at times 
he was happy in antithetical point. His great merit 
was the manly sincerity that marked every sentiment, 
and the sound reasoning which he based on an im¬ 
measurable accumulation of facts, always, however 
dry, most perspicuously arranged. His “ mortality 
speech,” to which I have before alluded, was a'good 
specimen of this. He was compelled to elaborate 
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his facts with minute accuracy, for on West Indian 
subjects, he was sure to be detected if he made the 
slightest error; and probably it was through this 
captious vigilance of his bitter opponents, that he 
acquired a habit of working up the details of his 
subject with a minuteness that offended the patience 
of the House. It was his custom to make copious 
and well-arranged notes of his materials, on occa¬ 
sions when he knew beforehand that he must speak; 
not for the sake of reference, but with a view to 
mental arrangement of “his case,” as he used to 
term it. I think this embarrassed more than it 
aided him, for his most lively and effective speeches 
were generally those in which he was taken by sur¬ 
prise. 

But it was “ the man” that told in all Mr. Buxton 
said or did. He Was known to be undaunted, in¬ 
flexible, and right. It mattered little, comparatively, 
in what manner he said it, for whatever he said must 
necessarily be accurate, and all-powerful out of doors, 
whatever might be its reception within. Mr. Bux¬ 
ton’s speeches were Certain to be fully reported, and 
when a member is not in office, this is a fair crite¬ 
rion of their value in public estimation. It was also 
well understood that he was the acknowledged head 
of all the religious and philanthropic body. It was 
the mantle he bad received from Mr. Wilberforce. 
The religious world has greatly increased in power 
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and influence, as well as in numbers, since the days 
when the little compact body of "saints” counted 
their twenty or thirty votes: perhaps a third part of 
the House are, at the present time, more or less men 
of avowed religious principle. This extension of at 
least the outward profession of religion necessarily 
gave much weight to the acknowledged Parliamen¬ 
tary exponent of the feelings of religious circles, and 
especially to a man who so clearly deserved their 
confidence. Above all, it was seen that Mr. Buxton 
was one who when he had resolved that anything 
should be done; would do it. It might be deferred, 
and perhaps indefinitely; he might he coughed down 
or counted out fifty times; all would prove of no 
avail: session after session the motion would be re¬ 
newed and the debate revived; and he was backed 
by thousands and tens of thousands out of the House, 
who never would desert him. In this lay Mr. Bux¬ 
ton’s strength. 

It is well known, by the biographical memoirs of 
him, what extraordinary energy he possessed. It re¬ 
sulted partly from that peculiar moral conformation 
to . which I have adverted 3 all his qualities were on a 
large scale, and this among the rest: but ti is was self-, 
increasing; not only because he had always found it 
successful, but because in him it had been encouraged 
by a manly habit of self-reliance, and a conscientious 
sense of the duty of employing his beat talents in 
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God’s service and to the honour of God. I frankly 
confess that this energy is not, to my mind, a trait 
of much distinction. I could not but see in him a 
determination of character, peculiar to men whom we 
are accustomed to regard as released, by their moral 
elevation, from many of the infirmities of mankind, 
yet it made but slight impression on my mind. 

We do not measure such men by a common 
standard. Who, for instance, would talk of the 
energy of the Duke of Wellington, or your own 
Washington? or, to turn to the civil ranks, who 
would quote it as a characteristic of Dr. Franklin, or 
Sir Joseph Banks, or Mungo Park? In men like 
these, we regard their energy as a matter of course; 
we should as soon think of specifying that they had 
the usual number of arms and legs ; it is part of the 
necessary furniture of their intellectual house. And 
very much in the same way, and for the same reason, 
I had taken little account of Mr. Buxton’s energy; 
yet I can well believe, that under the influence of that 
high sense of religious duty which the “Memoirs” 
discover, his natural energy daily acquired new 
strength, till it became the prominent feature in his 
character, with those who knew him best. Yet 
energy, after all, is but a means of carrying out 
the great objects of a great and noble mind. Under 
any circumstances, such a man as Mr. Buxton must 
have been pre-eminently energetic. He could no 
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more help it than any of the celebrated men I have 
mentioned. 

A more remarkable trait, in my judgment, and 
one in which he stands apart from nine-tenths of the 
most distinguished men in our annals, was his utter 
destitution of all vain and selfish feeling. There is 
not one man in ten thousand who would have so 
generously relinquished the final triumph of the 
measure to any being on earth, or any cabinet that 
ever held the seals of office; and especially when he 
had tested his Parliamentary strength and found it 
all-efficient; a small self-seeking mind would have 
made the omission in the Royal Speech an apology 
for obstinately resisting the desire of government to 
appropriate the credit of success, and have dared 
them to resist his power. Had he possessed a par¬ 
ticle of vanity in his composition, assured, as Buxton 
was, of new and overwhelming support, he would not 
have been distrustful, but have challenged trial, had 
it only been to prove his own ascendancy. Had 
ambition thrown a grain into the scale, Buxton would 
have made Emancipation, achieved by his own per¬ 
sonal influence, the stepping-stone to office and 
power. He was qualified for both, and the public 
would have hailed his promotion as a fitting reward 
for his successful and long tried philanthropy. 

He did not disdain the opportunity; he did not 
repudiate the political speculation; and for the best 
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of all possible reasons: that so utterly free was he 
from all selfishness or ambition of honour, that the 
thought never once occurred to him; it was matter 
that a mind like his neve? could for a moment allow 
to enter; negro freedom, promptly and peaceably 
secured, was from first to last the one single object 
of his heart, and to attain it I verily believe he would 
have laid his head on the block the next hour. This 
was true magnanimity, such as, in modern times our 
heroes, and even our would-be martyrs, were martyr¬ 
dom in fashion, rarely display. Yet ho did ample 
justice to the merits of all his coadjutors, high or low, 
and willingly conceded toothers the credit of suc¬ 
cessful work, which never could have been successful, 
however honest and hearty, except fostered and 
encouraged by himself. 

Of his domestic character I know, so little, from 
personal observation, that I can tell you nothing: 
there is a beautiful picture of it in the memoirs; 
but, as a private friend, I can say with truth, from 
intimate acquaintance of many years, that I loved 
him as an elder brother; and almost revered him as 
a parent; and, therefore; I shall say no more, be¬ 
cause; after this avowal, my judgment would be im¬ 
peached for partiality; his public character and con¬ 
duct are before the world, and will prove whether 
my estimate of him, as a public man, is just. I 
challenge the investigation. 
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While you were in England you became well ac¬ 
quainted with Sir Edward Buxton; he may convey 
to you a very correct general idea of his father; he 
has inherited much of his manner and personal ap¬ 
pearance, though he is not quite so tall, and more 
slightly framed: but he has succeeded to yet more 
of his father’s spirit and character. I must not say 
too much of one who is living still, and would be the 
first to condemn the eulogies of a friendly and grate¬ 
ful pen; but I dare not omit him in our Antislavery 
pictrrr for others would censure me, and with more 
just for the omission. 

Kc as too young to take a conspicuous part in 
the conflict. While the world endures, however, 
there never will be wanting opportunity for the able 
friends of civil and religious liberty to exhibit their 
determination to protect and foster the recently re¬ 
covered rights of the negro race: nor yet for the 
good man to promote the interests of religion and 
the welfare of the poor. In these matters Sir Edward 
has shown himself most willing and able to tread in 
his father’s s, both in and out of Parliament. 
His retir .^cuc from the House is, I trust, merely 
temporary. The important interests which his 
father represented, cannot afford to lose him, and 
will not long be contented to let their protection 
devolve on men less known and trusted. 

There were many services of an arduous hut un- 
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pretending character which were rendered silently by 
the younger branches of the Antislavery families. I 
have already glanced at those of Mrs. Johnston, while 
yet Miss Buxton. In these Sir Edward latterly 
took his share, and it was one of the happy circum¬ 
stances of Mr. Buxton’s life, that all his immediate 
connexions were as devoted to the cause, and in their 
several spheres as active in promoting it, as himself. 
The Gurneys were all identified with it. Mr. Samuel 
Gurney was his right hand on all occasions, public 
or private, when his counsel or assistance, or exten¬ 
sive influence were required, and they were many. 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, who had married one of a family 
as celebrated, on the female side, for its beauty, as for 
its insatiable benevolence on both sides, was another 
of his constant helpers. It was a great relief to Mr. 
Buxton to have such men in regular attendance at 
the Antislayery committee, carrying along with them, 
as they invariably did, such influential members of 
the old committee as Mr. Garratt, Mr. Empson, 
Mr. Beldam, Mr. Preston, Mr. ‘Wilson, and many 
others of its most assiduous labourers. It was a still 
greater comfort to have such a domestic circle to re¬ 
ceive him on his frequent returns from a day of in¬ 
cessant conflict, sometimes with vindictive opponents, 
and sometimes with discontented and unmanageable 
partisans. 

They held up his arms in battle, and prayed with 
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him in the closet; they buckled on his armour in 
the morning, and they unclasped it in the evening, 
and prepared it for the morrow, while they cheered 
his depressed spirits and ; allied his exhausted 
strength: he was the more refreshed by these affec¬ 
tionate attentions, because he felt vhat love for him¬ 
self was inseparably united with love for the cause, 
and with unfailing sympathy in all its difficulties and 
all its triumphs. 

We never could have advanced a step without Mr. 
Buxton, and Mr. Buxton would have drooped and 
died but for the solace and support he daily found at 
home. That home was the only fit conservatory in 
which such an exotic as negro freedom could be 
nurtured in its growth. It took deep root, and bore 
transplanting: future generations will see it extend 
its foliage over America and Africa itself. We must 
not forget those gentle hands by whom, in its tender 
infancy, it was watered, and sheltered, and supported, 
and trained, till it needed Mr. Buxton’s powerful 
arm no longer, and God then transplanted him also, 
because he had done his work. 

I remain, my dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Emancipation thermit of popular feeling, excited by religions 
principle—Application of the principle to the Antislavery 
cause in America—Conclusion- 

October 10th, 1851. 

My dear Madam, 

It is impossible to look back upon the progress of 
negro emancipation, without being struck with the 
manner in which circumstances, seemingly unfavour¬ 
able, ultimately combined and worked together for 
good, and rvoved, each at its time, to have been in 
some sense, indispensably necessary to the result. For 
the first ten years of the struggle it was essential 
to clear away the wreck of the traffic, as it impeded 
our new operations. This could only be effected by 
men in Parliament, and with one important excep¬ 
tion, Zachary Macaulay, all our active hands were 
then in the House. Had Macaulay been so too, the 
efficiency of his aid would have probably been less 
felt, for he was not well qualified for House of Com¬ 
mons work. 

Mr. Stephen’s Registration, and Brougham’s Slave 
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Trade Felony Act, could never have been accom¬ 
plished by unskilled hands, nor perhaps by any other 
of the then abolition party except themselves; yet 
the one was essential to put the finishing stroke to 
the extinction of the traffic, and the other to lay the 
foundation of Buxton’s mortality statistics; this Anti- 
slavery alliance between Mr. Stephen and Brougham 
stood in strange contrast to their personal opposition 
in the political strife respecting the orders in Council; 
a strife so earnest, that perhaps no other two men 
in England could have been found, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, willing to merge all political difference 
in Antislavery cordiality. 

Again, the long exclusion of the Whigs from 
power, not only our steady but long our only friends, 
was favourable to our progress, though at first sight 
it might appear otherwise. Had they been in office, 
they could not have prudently taken a single step in 
furtherance of emancipation; the sort of support 
which they could have obtained in an unreformed Par¬ 
liament would not have been sufficiently steady to jus¬ 
tify such a bold experiment; nor could reform at that 
time, have been safely attempted; the people were 
not ripe for it; they had not forgotten the triumphs 
of the war obtained under Tory administrations, nor 
had the loans and contracts, and other loaves and 
fishes incident to a state of war, quite lost their 
relish. Moreover, with the Whig3 in office, instead 
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of opposition, Antislavery debates would have lan¬ 
guished, and colonial abuses would not have been ex¬ 
posed; but it was by these debates and through 
these exposures, occurring and recurring with cease¬ 
less reiteration, that the tyranny of the master was 
gradually repressed, the condition of the slave im¬ 
proved, religious instruction successfully conveyed, 
and the whole class prepared, not only for freedom, 
but for admission to the social privileges and rights 
of liberty in high cultivation. 

I have alluded to the Tory bias of the public mind 
towards the end of the war, and for some years after¬ 
wards ; this made “ pressure from without,” in its 
popular sense, impossible; yet external pressure of 
some kind was essential, and it was judiciously organ¬ 
ized out of the Whig aristocracy; it was necessary 
with reference not merely to the work to be done, but 
to many home abuses of more urgent intensity, and 
therefore entitled to priority of attention, that the 
colonial case should be pressed with tact and deli¬ 
cacy ; men of rank and political station could exhibit 
tact of this kind; they knew exactly when to urge 
and when to forbear; more plebeian hands would 
have pressed as heavily but not with equal judgment, 
and thus have done more harm than good. But soft 
hands are not calculated for hard work, and in the 
second decade from the abolition of the traffic, the 
growing apprehensions of the planters led to aggra- 
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voted abuses, and to manoeuvres so wilful and so 
various, that investigation and exposure became work 
too hard for aristocratic industry. The committee of 
the African Institution was consequently superseded 
by an Antislavery committee of day labourers, and 
what was lost in dignity was more than compensated 
by diligence. Yet even these new men were for the 
most part, of too refined an order for the rough 
labour required to take advantage of the political 
liberality just nascent among the people. They were 
not cut put for the rude work of meeting mobs and 
organizing agitation; they neither liked nor under¬ 
stood it, nor believed in its power. At this crisis a 
schism was produced by delay, and the impatient 
spirits resolved to take the matter into their own 
hands; this impatience was provoked by the Mauri¬ 
tius cruelties; and a case of complicated horrors 
that seemed extracted from the bowels of hell itself, 
and almost drove the abolitionists to frenzy, laid the 
first stone of emancipation. 

The Agency committee appropriated to itself the 
task of agitation in defiance of remonstrance and dis¬ 
trust ; but they meddled with nothing more. They 
left to the old committee all their accustomed duties 
connected with colonial and Parliamentary tactics, 
and thus restored and even strengthened the former 
confidence, and all worked in their respective spheres 
in perfect harmony and good will. 
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The coincidence of events was remarkable; in 
1823 were passed Canning’s resolutions; in 1825 
their illusory and Jesuitical character was exposed by 
the Mauritius case. West Indian taunts compelled 
an inquiry that lasted from 1826 till 1829 ; shortly 
afterwards by the power of increasing liberalism, the 
Duke and the Conservatives were unseated for many 
a year. In 1830 the Mauritius evidence was made 
public simultaneously with incipient rumours of Par¬ 
liamentary reform. In 1831 the Agency committee 
was established, just in time to avail itself of rising 
excitement in the country, and create an Antislavery 
along with a reforming public. 

I think we cannot deny that all these circumstances 
were overruled by a special Providence, that always 
works out its inscrutable purpose by ordinary and 
natural means j to common observers several of 
the incidents that I have enumerated, and more 
especially the revolutions in Antislavery manage¬ 
ment, appeared to menace certain failure; yet they 
all co-operated to secure success, not only larger than 
had been anticipated, hut at a much earlier day than 
the most sanguine had ventured to hope. 

Your Antislavery position in America, is however 
essentially different from ours. 

In carrying on our long colonial controversy, we 
enjoyed an advantage which is denied to American 
abolitionists; the colonies no less than the mother 
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country were amenable to a central authority never 
unwilling to assert its power in compelling informa¬ 
tion, though daily deceived by the statistical returns 
which it compelled. Great as the advantage was, it 
added immensely to abolition labour. The same 
packet that brought one tale to the Colonial office 
brought a very different one to Aldermanbury. The 
same incident that Colonial officials described as an 
indispensable measure of retributive justice^ would 
be represented by Antislavery correspondents; as 
an act of judicial tyranny or magisterial oppres¬ 
sion. A drunken squabble in the street was a case 
of treasonable revolt, according as an official or an 
abolition pen narrated it. Murder by the cartwhip 
was resolved into death from natural cause, and 
cayenne pepper forced into the eyes during flogging, 
became a collyrium recommended by plantation sur¬ 
geons for ocular disease. And so it was in every¬ 
thing. If slaves died of starvation, they were carried 
off by small-pox and fever. If white men destroyed 
the missionary chapels, black rioters hurled the 
stones or applied the torch, and were fortunate too 
if they escaped hanging for it. Colonial laws that 
somehow or other worked rub, torture, and death, 
assumed the mildest form, of statutory enactment 
when remitted home. And the worst feature, in the 
case was that the Colonial office, as a rule, received 
everything for gospel that a colonial governor re- 
r 2 
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ported, while in Aidermanbury, any colonial admi¬ 
nistrator was virlute officii, to be discredited on oath. 
Hence arose thr necessity of eternal motions in the 
House for papers, correspondence, returns, and 
evidence, and interminable discussions and debates 
on collateral questions, that always in the end in¬ 
volved the great issue of slavery or freedom. It was 
in matters of this kind, daily occurring and daily 
demanding investigation, that the huge labours of the 
abolitionists became too heavy to endure; and they 
gradually assumed a perennial character that reduced 
the old Antislavery committee to little else than an 
appellate jurisdiction from the tyranny, of colonial 
authority, and the blind credulity of the colonial 
department. Then again, even when truth was 
elicited it was to be published, and when published 
it was still to be vindicated, and when vindicated, it 
was to be enforced on Parliament as the only channel 
for protection and redress; for the House alone could 
coerce the Colonial office, and without coercion the 
Colonial office would take the initiative in nothing. 
Such were the fruits of that pernicious maxim in 
Downing Street, “ a governor cannot do wrong,” 
whereas my Antislavery experience, amply confirmed 
by long practice in colonial appeals, has satisfied 
me, and I believe the world at last is satisfied, that 
it is scarcely possible for a colonial governor to do 
right. 
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With all these drawbacks our position as abolition¬ 
ists enjoyed great advantages over yours in this prac¬ 
tical responsibility to the parent state, however 
weakly it was enforced. It was up-hill labour to fix 
that responsibility, but nevertheless it was possible, 
and what was possible, was in the opinion of all our 
leaders, a thing to be done. The contest might 
nevertheless, have gone on for ever, under a mere 
system of mining and countermining; we had excel¬ 
lent engineers, but engineering was useless without a 
storming party. I have already explained to you 
how this new force originated in the Agency com¬ 
mittee ; and it is not improbable, though I do not 
profess to be well acquainted with your trans-Atlantic 
habits, that the same means may produce the same 
effect in the States, though I am not ignorant of the 
rough reception of Mr. Thompson when he made the 
experiment many years ago. Your party, however, 
has gained largely in strength since then, and Thomp¬ 
son did not excel in judgment, so the failure of that 
experiment should not discourage you. The creed of 
the Agency committee has been already stated; the 
extracts from their private instructions to their 
lecturers which I have given in the Appendix, will 
put you in possession of the whole system of the 
Agency lectures. 

It is due to the gentlemen who formed our stipen¬ 
diary corps, to add that they followed the principles 
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and practice enjoined by these instructions, with 
unshaken constancy and invariable success. Why 
should not the same causes produce the same effects 
with you ? 

, The question may argue my ignorance of your 
political system and national habits; there may be 
circumstances in the American case; that utterly pre¬ 
clude resort eyen to a scheme which only offended 
here, because it was considered, on its first proposal, 
too democratic in its principles. Your independent 
self-legislation does certainly present a formidable 
obstacle to the introduction of such a system, for as 
the Slave States may prohibit education to the slave, 
so, I conclude, that they may prohibit Antislavery 
lecturing to the freeman. It is a strange sort of 
freedom if it be so. We cannot understand it in 
England; it is entirely foreign, to all our ideas of civil 
and religious liberty: we abhor a freedom that is re¬ 
stricted to a class, or a toleration limited to peculiar 
doctrine. We are apt to consider such freedom as 
slavery of the most opprobrious kind, and such tole¬ 
ration as the most intolerant bigotry. 

But if it be impossible, consistently with your 
federal rights, to carry out a scheme that was tri¬ 
umphant under' our less democratic constitution, 
there is at least one principle in common between us, 
unless the responsibility of man to his Creator is a 
doctrine discarded by American republics. 
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I have done justice, I hope ample justice, to the 
great leaders of the cause in England. If memory 
has failed me in recording all their names, memory 
alone is in fault. If I have not succeeded in illus¬ 
trating their merits, it is from want of talent, not of 
will. I loved and admired, and venerated them, 
when living, and I cherish the same feelings for the 
few that survive. But all these men, great and good 
and pre-excellent as they were and are, could have 
effected nothing.unaided by the voice of the people. 
They laboured like slaves themselves; they sur¬ 
rendered business, pleasure, time, interest, and 
health, at the call of duty. They deemed no effort 
too mighty, no sacrifice too large, no humiliation too 
painful, so long as a step was gained. Yet to what 
did it all amount ? They gave relief to a disease of 
which they could not effect the cure: they soothed 
the pain, but could not extirpate the cause: they 
even threatened to defeat their own heroic efforts in 
ameliorating a condition that amelioration only de¬ 
grades ; for of all the miserable spectacles on earth, 
the most miserable, and the most degraded, and the 
most hopeless, is that of the well conditioned and 
contented slave! 

Such was the result, and such the tendency of 
Antislavery effort till an appeal was made to the 
people; not for money, not for labour, but for sym- 
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pathy, countenance, and support; and that appeal 
would have been in vain, had it not been made through 
their understanding to their conscience. “ A system 
of slavery was criminal before God.” It was enough: 
make good that position, and all England, Ireland, 
and Scotland were secured. I once witnessed the 
effect of this simplicity of appeal to an extent that 
astonished even myself. More for a frolic than with 
any serious intention, I went to Oldham at the first 
election after the reform bill had passed, to oppose 
Burge. I only arrived the day before the nomina¬ 
tion, and had no committee, and sent out no address. 
Mr. Burge, though a practical and able tactician, was 
annoyed beyond measure when I, thus unexpectedly, 
appeared in the field; having preceded me in his 
canvass, he was entitled to speak before me, and un¬ 
wisely broke out into a violent pro-slavery philippic. 
I thanked him cordially in my heart, and when my 
turn came, retorted with an Antislavery sermon. 
Sermons are rarely suited to the hustings, but as I 
proceeded to dissect the condition of slavery, and 
proved it to be a violation of every syllable in the 
decalogue, I carried all along with me. Mr. Burge 
was hissed, and hooted, and rejected. He was, in 
many respects, a worthy man, and in after years I 
was often consulted by him on points of West Indian 
economy: when we thus became in some measure 
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familiarly acquainted, he told me that my Oldham 
sermon had deprived him of more than a hun¬ 
dred promised votes! 

Our Agency lectures were all sermons on the same 
text, and the effect was electrical. Few men will 
dare openly and impiously to justify crime against 
God, and the most subtle sophist that ever used rea¬ 
son to perplex, would find it hopeless to contest this 
self-evident proposition. It is in vain, and certainly 
not convenient to refine upon the sublimities of reli¬ 
gious duty; the million do not understand them: 
few even among the educated sympathize in them : 
spiritual logic is not suited to unspiritualised hearers: 
we must take more intelligible and broader ground. 
Every man can comprehend that flogging a slave to 
death is murder, and that murder is a breach of the 
sixth commandment; and that Sunday labour is a 
breach of the fourth; concubinage of the seventh; or 
even that, while the soul is attached to the body, 
property in the body argues power over the soul. 
These are simple propositions; nor is any man so 
simple as not to know that what the decalogue for¬ 
bids, God forbids, and the transgression becomes a 
crime. There is neither mystery nor enthusiasm in 
such homely doctrine; it goes at once to the under¬ 
standing, and from the understanding to the heart. 
Self-interest alone can dull the feeling or the compre- 
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hension, and the people have no self-interest to 
blind them. This was the whole secret of the 
Agency committee’s success; the old committee un¬ 
derstood the principle as well as they did, but they 
feared the apathy, if not the resistance of the 
people, and they feared yet more the indiscretion of 
those who proposed to enlist their sympathies. Yet. 
there never was a case in which vox populi vox Dei 
was more completely verified, though we began by 
inverting the maxim/and roused the popular cry by 
the voice of God. 

. Here then we have common ground, notwithstand¬ 
ing our diversities of habit and political constitution. 
I presume that, there are “ a people” even in the 
Slave States, and a people not wholly blinded by 
selfish views. If I am wrong in this, republicanism 
is a fable : democracy, a pure vision of wild imagina¬ 
tion ; federally a clumsy theory of political mechanics, 
to unite the good and bad together in chimerical al¬ 
liance. It cannot be: there must be a people with 
common sympathies and common consciousness of 
accountability to' their common Creator. If not, 
there are no United States, and Washington lived 
and died in vain. But grant to me that there does 
exist a people, with community of feeling, community 
of education, community in the broad doctrine that 
there does exist a God, and salvation by Jesus Christ, 
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I cannot conceive the possibility of their being con¬ 
vinced that to uphold slavery is a contumacious 
crime, and yet acquiescing in its continuance. 

You asked me, my dear Madam, for a brief nar¬ 
rative of the progress of our triumph till it was ac¬ 
complished. This is not a brief one, though, had it 
been designed as historical, I must have extended it 
to ten times the length. Yet I trust it is not too 
long to suit your purpose. I have been unable to 
resist the temptation to enlarge upon the merits of 
our abolitionists, but this may not be without its use. 
Your recent publication has shown to me that even 
you are hut vaguely acquainted with the Fathers of 
Emancipation. The present generation in my own 
country are still more ignorant of their merits, and 
scarcely familiar with their names. It is instructive 
to the ambitious. Twenty years have scarcely 
elapsed since the second charter of our liberties was 
signed, that slavery cannot exist in British dominion, 
and yet those who extorted the concession, by labour 
unparalleled, and courage indomitable, have descended 
to the grave and are forgotten! But these men had 
no earthly ambition. They sought a reward through 
all eternity, and they have found it. Yet for me, 
their long associate in the cause, though in a very 
subordinate position, to have forborne to do their 
memory such justice as I could, would have been in¬ 
decent. This has lengthened my narrative more 
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than I could have wished, had it not been for the 
melancholy pleasure with which I recall scenes that 
are passed, at a moment when the chances and 
changes of this mortal life force me to the conclu¬ 
sion that this is the last occasion on which my pen 
will be employed on a subject that occupied all the 
dawn and meridian of my existence. 

I remain, my dear Madam,. 

With sincere admiration and fraternal affection. 
Yours very faithfully, 

George Stephen. 
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The private instructions to the Lecturers employed by the Agency 
Antislavery Society. 

“ It may be premised that all that is attractive in 
the art of lecturing, depends upon manner; all that 
is persuasive with those who are worth persuading, 
depends upon matter; and in this view, the ar¬ 
rangement of the matter, or in other words, the mar¬ 
shalling of facts, is everything; illustration of argu¬ 
ment by fact, tells more with the multitude than the 
most logical syllogism or the happiest simile; to ex¬ 
pend your facts then prematurely i3 unwise; reserve 
them for illustration, and let them out gradually, and 
with a sparing hand. 

“Subject to this general principle, and without 
wishing to prescribe any particular plan of proceed¬ 
ing in the composition of your lectures, the follow¬ 
ing outline of a course may be a convenient aid to 
you. 

“ You may commence with a. general review of the* 
history and nature of slavery. 

“As it obtained under the Jewish theocracy. 

“ As it obtained with the Lacedemonians. 

. “ As it obtained with the Romans. 
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“ This inquiry should be short, but it is desirable ; 
because it will enable you to point out the broad line 
of demarcation between ancient and modem slavery, 
but you will of course avoid being pedantic or weari¬ 
some. 

" On the subject of Jewish slavery you may con¬ 
sult S- S s letter to Mr. Hearne: it is accurate, 

and sufficiently full for your purpose. 

" On the subject of Lacedemonian slavery, any clas¬ 
sical dictionary, under the title Helos, and Plutarch’s 
life of Lycurgus will give you all the information 
you require. 

" On Homan slavery, and a comparison of the state 
with Colonial slavery, Stephen’s delineation is a text¬ 
book. 

"An explanation of the nature of West Indian 
agriculture, and especially of the process of sugar 
manufacture, as being the chief object for which 
slavery is maintained, will naturally be the second 
head of your lecture. 

“ Some very useful information on this head will be 
found under the title * Sugar * in Sees’ Cyclopaedia, 
and Boughley’s * Planter’s Guide ’ may be read with 
advantage. 

"Your third division will embrace the nature and 
incidents of colonial slavery, a subject of great diffi¬ 
culty because it varies essentially in different colonies. 
Jamaica may be selected as the ground work of your 
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lecture, with occasional reference to the peculiarities 
of other colonies; always bearing in mind that the 
actual treatment of slaves in respect of food, is more 
liberal in Jamaica than in the leeward islands, and 
therefore carefully distinguishing between the allow¬ 
ances made by law , and the indulgences beyond the 
law, granted by the master, which are always capri¬ 
cious, and consequently afford no certain guide to 
the condition of the slave. 

“ The legal position of the slave in respect of food, 
clothing, lodging, medical attendance, rights of pro¬ 
perty, redress for injury, liability to punishment, 
education, access to public or private worship, enjoy¬ 
ment of the Sunday, protection to marriage, &c., 
should be fully explained and illustrated by examples. 
And under one or other of these topics you may ad¬ 
vert to the severity of labour, the partial admission of 
slave evidence, the corrupt and tyrannical character 
of the criminal tribunals, juries, magistrates, &c., 
giving instances of each. 

“ This part of your lecture may be wound up by 
adverting to those incidents of slavery which are com¬ 
mon to it under every modification; as for example: 

“ It is degrading and demoralizing to all parties. 

** It is hopeless, and (with few exceptions) inter¬ 
minable on principle. 

“ It is unjust, because not inflicted as the penalty 
of crime. 
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“ It is cruel, because necessarily tending to the 
separation of families, and to great mortality. 

“ It is un-Christian, because opposed to the spirit 
and precepts of the Gospel. 

“ If the patience and intelligence of your auditors 
encourage you (points always to be previously ascer¬ 
tained), your course may now be extended to the 
political view of the subject, and you may maintain 
the following positions:— 

“ Slavery is mischievous in a commercial view, 
because it creates a monopoly, and is expensive to 
maintain, both to the planter and to the mother 
country. 

“ And on this head the important argument must 
not be forgotten, that duties are paid by the con¬ 
sumers, and not by the growers j this is always care¬ 
fully kept out of sight by the West Indians: you 
may quote Adam Smith very successfully on this 
point. 

“ Slavery has always been ruinous to the parties 
interested. 

“ The article entitled f West Indian Distress/ in 
the Antislavcry Reporter, is quite invaluable on this 
point, for it proves that insolvency has been the 
planter’s cry for more than half a century. 

“Slavery is mischievous in a political view, be¬ 
cause colonies which consume our exports largely, 
which slave colonies do not, are more useful than 
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those which inundate us with produce and take but 
little in exchange; and, also, because the growing 
intelligence of the free blacks, and people of colour, 
renders the slave more impatient of his condition, 
and tends to revolt and bloodshed. 

"Immediate abolition is safe, if accompanied by 
a radical reform of the magistracy and police, and, 
at all events, less hazardous than deferred emancipa¬ 
tion ; while every system of partial emancipation is 
pregnant with danger and inconvenience. 

"Compensation is a question, necessarily subse¬ 
quent, not precedent. 

“ Pitt’s speeches on the slave trade may be quoted 
for authority on this position; it is important to en¬ 
large upon it, but with judgment, because most un¬ 
doubtedly, it is a stumbling-block with many impar¬ 
tial, but thinking men. 

“Finally, in urging the practical duties which 
this view of the whole subject entails upon those 
who admit its truth, you cannot be too rhetorical or 
declamatory. National honour, political consistency, 
domestic feeling, and Christian principle, all come 
into play here, and all must tell. Embellish all and 
every part of your lecture with apt quotation, pithy 
anecdote, and especially historical or biographical 
incident. Allude but gently to opponents, unless 
they are avowedly present, and then, spare them 
not. Let every authority be at hand, chapter and 

s 
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verse. Whatever you do, avoid the pathetic, and 
meet insult with a bow of courtesy, and no other re¬ 
tort than ridiculing the sophistry that may attempt 
to vindicate a coarse attack; strictly adhering 
throughout to the text—that to uphold slavery is a 
crime.” 


THE END. 
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